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Yow ll rate a bushel of apples 


in your new Sacony Suit! 


All the men in your life, those behind 
school desks, those who ask for dinner 
dates, will love this suit! A soft, 
curve-on-curve of heathery, wool 
worsted jersey that does wonders 

for your figure, looks twice its 

49.95 price! Misses, half sizes. 


Thalhimers Fashion Floor, 3rd. 




















SCHOOL-OPENING problems are sim- 
plified when you call upon FLOWERS 
for the equipment, furniture and sup- 
plies you need. You can always depend 
upon FLOWERS for unquestioned quali- 
ty, better values and friendly, prompt 
and understanding service that mean so 


much to you. 





@ Steel Movable Chair Desks 
Gruwew 13 in., 15 in., and 17 in. high 
@ Chairs 


SS 12 in., 14 in., 16 in., and 18 in. high 
(FLOWERS| achool=: © Teachers Desks 


@ Folding Chairs 
@ Tablet Arm Chairs 
@ Folding Tables 
e Office Furniture Desks and Chairs 
® Maps, Charts and Globes 


Listed are a few of = things ~ may @ Chalk and Erasers 
need now for the Opening Days of 

School. We will make immediate ship- ° Waste Baskets 
ments from stock as long as present @ Four-Drawer Filing Cabinets 
Think FIRST of FLOWERS inventory lasts. 
when you think of Quality 
and Value in School Equip- 
ment and School Supplies! 
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ORDER NOW 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 








and 
Public Seating Furniture 





e Locker Type Shop Benches 

















Manufacturers & Distributors 
of 
SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 


Telephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 





‘Ten-T'wenty D 


and 


Flexi-tables 


Combine them in your classroom 











for best results 
in both desk and group work 


For individual desk work, seat your students in ‘“‘Ten-Twenty” 
Universal Desks No. 436. These are the only desks that can 
give them comfortable cradleform seating in every posture posi- 
tion: 10° and 20° slopes for reading, writing, art work; a level 
desk-top for manipulative work and group discussions. And 
the exclusive fore-and-aft seat adjustment assures proper focal oe 
adjustment to all tasks, eliminates distracting chair scraping : NO. 116 

noise. Entire unit is movable, and each desk and seat is 
easily adjustable for size. 

For group work, add ‘“‘Flexi-tables’” and Envoy Posture 
Chairs. Only ‘‘Flexi-tables” permit the widest variety of arrange- 
ments for groups of all sizes. You can gain floor space for teaching 
activities by fitting L-shaped ‘‘Flexi-tables’”’ in ‘‘extra’’ corners, 
and Trapezoidal ‘‘Flexi-tables’’ along clear wall space. The twin 
oval-shaped supporting standards make ingress and egress easy, 
as compared with four-legged tables. Companion Envoy chair 
encourages good posture, accommodates a wide range of stu- L«SHAPED FLEX!-TABLE, NO. 115 


dent sizes. Write for ‘‘Flexi-table’’ folder. } 

















AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 














Full-upholstered —the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability and Experience makes our service convenient, 
acoustical benefit. Available with or without folding tablet-arm. time-saving, for all your school needs. 
Prompt deliveries from large warehouse 
stocks. Send for complete catalog. 
School Desks and Laboratory © 4 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET Chairs Equipment q 
hool Tabi 
“The Co-ordinated Classroom,” a comprehensive work Sc wig ab es Chalkboards and 
Stadium Chairs Supplies 
on all phases of modern classroom environment. Auditorium Seating Bulletin Boards q 
Folding Chairs Flags 
Teachers’ Desks and Athletic Goods 
J. H. PENCE COMPANY Chairs Maps and Globes E 
a! 7 Church Furniture Pastes and Inks 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, irginia—and elt Office and Library 
P. O. Box 9517, Richmond 28, Virginia Office, Library and Supplies 
Exclusive Distributor for Home Economics School Papers 
Equipment Duplicating 


Filing and Storage Equipment 


on Ae a Cabinets Art Materials 
VHCUMCUL? Cll, aly Window Shades Primary Materials ‘ 
— { 
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VoLUME XLVIII 
NUMBER | 


Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 


INc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re- 
eive any issue will confer a favor by notifying 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contributions Welcomed—Articles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as pos- 
sible. Articles submitted are not returned; 


therefore ontributors are urged to retain a 


opy 


Subscription price, $1.50 per year; 25 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $5.00. One dollar of the 


membership fee is for the subscription to the 
Virginia Journal of Education and thirty-five 
ents for the VEA News. 

Entered as second-class matter October 12, 
1907, at the post office at Richmond, Va., under 
the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Editorials 


The Supreme Court Has Spoken 13 
Strong Support From Business and Industry 14 
Teachers at the UN 14 
Articles 
Supreme Court Decision Poses Problem for All 
Statement by Delegate L. Boothe 15 
Statement by Delegate Robert Whitehead 16 
Statement by Dr. R. O. Nelson 16 


Virginia’s Investment in Boys and Girls. Joseph B. Van Pelt 17 
Community Schools Study Their Communities Maurice F. Seay 20 
Music Comes Alive Florence Smith Holden 23 
Teeming with Teachers Phyllis G. Brown 24 
Teachers for Tomorrow 27 
The Albany Conference - 28 
Improving Teacher Certification T. M. Stinnett 29 
A Banner for the World to See Waurine Walker 31 


Honor to Whom Honor Is Due—Publications Sponsors 3 
Items 
New Films 10 
Organization—VEA 32 
Vote for VEA President 34 
VEA Convention 36 
Hotel Reservation Form 37 
School Savings 38 
NEA Life Membership 4] 
Librarians Scholarship 4] 
Fire Control 52 
Features 
Our Cover 3 From the Three Corners 56 
From the Top File 4 Look, Hear, Now! 60 
Teaching Tips 7 It’s News to Us 61 
Of Persons and Events 42 Glances at New Books 62 
In Memoriam 54 Advertisers Index 63 


Yours for the Asking 64 


ROBERT F. WILLIAMS Editor 


T. PRESTON TURNER Business Manager 


PHYLLIS G. BROWN Assistant Editor 


UNITED NATIONS where all attendance records were broken by visiting 
teachers during the National Education Association Convention this past summer. 

Clearly, to thousands of teacher visitors, the UN has become more than the 
sweeping lines of the marble and limestone Assembly Building, and the giant 
blue-green glass and aluminum Secretariat, which rises 39 stories to dominate 
the 18-acre tract overlooking the East River in Manhattan. 

As Benjamin Cohen said, “The visit of 15,000 teachers to the UN will un- 
doubtedly engender a series of activities favorable to a better knowledge of the 
UN, not only for the teachers themselves, but also for the children of the country. 

‘Most of the teachers got the feel of the UN—not only of the building itself, 
but also of what it is trying to accomplish. This should be a tremendously 
productive experience.” 

United Nation headquarters, home of the 60 member nations, was built at a 
cost of 68 million dollars. With 3500 employees, it cost 48 million per year 
to operate United Nations. All nationalities are represented on the staff which 
gives first allegiance to United Nations. Addresses and committee meetings at 
UN are given in five languages—English, French, Russian, Spanish, and Chinese. 
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Thank you for your prompt reply 
to my letter, my Preventorium mem- 
bership card, and the copy of “Pre- 
You have 


made my status perfectly clear and it 


ventorium for Teachers.” 


is indeed comforting to know that we 
have you who are right on the job to 
call upon. 
Mrs. W. H. Jordan 
Lynchburg 


Please let me take this opportunity 
to thank you and your staff for the fine 
cooperation and assistance given me 
during my two terms of office as presi- 
dent of the Roanoke County Educa- 
tion Association. This work has help- 
ed me in many ways and I feel that you 
folks are to be commended on the help 
given local presidents located through- 
out the State. 

F, Caroll Alexander 
Salem 


Thank you very much for sending 
me the Report Card of Education in 
Southern California. I noted the ar- 
ticle you marked, “Public School Grads 
Excel at University of California.” | 
am glad to have this and note with in- 
terest the similarity of the situation in 
California and Virginia. 

Dowell J]. Howard 

State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
Richmond 


Thanks to your registration service, 
I am now employed in a teaching posi- 
tion for the coming school year. Thank 
you very much for your help. Need- 
less to say, it is greatly appreciated. 


Yale W. Greer 


South Boston 


prom the Jop jile 


Thanks for your letter. 
We do have considerable 
here in Washington County for a 


interest 


school improvement program and we 
hope that this interest can be main- 
tained until we have improved our 
schools. 
letter and your interest in Washington 


Again thanking you for your 


County. 
E. B. Stanley 
Division Superintendent 
Washington County Schools 


Does one dare compliment the Jour- 
nal on Mrs. West’s fine article ““Memo” 
and sign a name? I am under the im- 
pression it might place me at the same 
address, so just pass along my compli- 
ments as a thankful reader!!!! 

Unsigned 


NEA Membership Goals 

For the school year of 1953-54, Vir- 
ginia had 17,309 NEA members. This 
was just 93 less than the Centennial 
Action Program goal for that year. 
The membership goal for this current 
year, 1954-55 is 19,310. Let’s strive 
for 100% 
State, and national associations. 


participation in our local, 
If we 
do this, we shall not only meet our 
goal, but we will reach 20,000 and 
thus qualify for a second director. 
Virginia’s part in the NEA Build- 


ing program amounts to $29,000 per. 


year for the five-year period ending 
May 31, 1957. 
paid a little over $12,000 through 
Life Memberships. 
few over 300 other Virginia teachers 


Last year, Virginia 
If this year just a 


become Life Members, we can reach 
last year’s and this year’s goals. 

The next time you are in Richmond, 
please go to see your Virginia Head- 
quarters building, particularly if you 
have not yet had the chance to see it. 
It will make you proud of your pro- 
fession. Also, when next you are in 
our nation’s Capitol, be sure to see 
your National Headquarters Building. 


Yours for a United Profession, 


Mary DeLong, NEA Director 
for Virginia 
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Full-color, 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture 
Made by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, this 10-minute movie tells 
the story of menstruation in a 
clear, direct manner, yet with 
beauty, dignity and charm. 
Above all, itis amovie made with 
a deep understanding of the 
sensitivities of adolescent girls. 
Free (except for return postage) 
on short term loan. 


Oo... 


| 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 
Hundreds of teachers cooperated in organizing 
this helpful teaching guide. It is flexible and can 
be adapted to any teaching situation. Large color 


$0 76) chart on menstrual physiology is designed for 
a. ae supplementary classroom lectures. 


Now—a booklet on menstruation for 
whatever age group you teach 


Part of a complete program for menstrual education available to you without charge 


For girls 12 and older. The booklet “Very Personally Yours’’ has helped 
9 million junior and senior high school girls acquire a healthy, normal 
attitude toward growing into womanhood. Its good taste and clarity, its 
simple, straightforward presentation of accurate scientific facts, have won 
acclaim from educators, nurses, parents and church groups alike. 

For girls 9 to 12. “You’re A Young Lady Now” is written especially for 
younger girls. It explains menstruation as a normal part of life in simple 
terms they can readily understand. This booklet deals only with subjects of 
interest to this younger group, and helps eliminate the shock of the unknown. 

Either booklet, or both, may be ordered in quantity from the International 
Cellucotton Products Co., the distributors of Kotex *. 

Either may be used successfully by itself; however, you will find them of 
even greater value when used as a part of this integrated program of 
menstrual education. 


International Cellucotton Products Co 
Educational Dept. ST-94 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il 
PLEASE PRIN 
Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
16 mm. sound film, ‘““The Story of Menstruation 





This entire 
program or any pari 
of tt is available to 
you without charge. 
Just fill out this 
order form— 
today! 










day wanted (allow 4 weeks 






2nd choice (allow 5 weeks 







3rd choice allow 6 weeks 






Also send the following 

copies of “‘Very Personally Yours 
copies of ““You’re A Young Lady Now” 
Physiology Chart 

Teaching Guide 


Organization 
Street 
City Zone State 
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Some to grow on 


It looks a little big at first. But you know from experience you need 
















to allow for growing. 


tata 


That’s the way it is with electricity. Your electric company always | 
works and plans ahead to have some extra for your future needs. So that, 1 | 
no matter how many appliances you add to your home, you can always 
count on all the electric power you want. 

The average American family is using twice as much electricity as it 
did ten years ago. And the electric light and power companies are plan- 
ning to have half again as much more ready by 1960. Vepco has more than 
doubled its capacity of ten years ago and more is now under construction. | 
So, you see, there’s plenty to grow on! | 


LIGHT FOR FREEDOM & 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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POWER FOR PROGRESS 
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Jeaching jips... 


United Nations Day—October 24. 
‘A Day devoted to making known to 
the people of the world the aims and 
achievements of the United Nations 
and to gaining their support for the 
work of the United Nations.” In- 
formation and a kit of materials for 
observing the day may be obtained 
from the U. S. Committee for UN 
Day, 816 - 21st Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Teaching Opportunities Abroad. 
Opportunities for American elemen- 
tary, secondary and junior college 
instructors to teach abroad during 
1955-56 have been announced by the 
Department of State, the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, and the United 
States Office of Education. Applica- 
tions will be received from August 1 
through October 15, 1954. For book- 
these opportunities, 
write Thomas E. Cotner, Director, 
Teacher Programs Branch, Division of 
International Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Washington 25, 
i. hs 


let describing 


Telehold is a device that allows one to 
do telephoning keeping hands free for 
writing. It adjusts, automatically, to 
all shoulder sizes and slopes and is at- 
tached to the telephone without the 
use of tools. This aid for busy people 
in office, home, or school is made of 
black plastic with foam rubber padding 
on the resilient shoulder piece. Telehold 
is $1.98 postpaid from American 
Homecraft Co., 3714 N. Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 


Educators Guide to Free Films 
in its new 1954 edition lists 408 more 
titles than the previous edition. In 
14 consecutive years, each addition of 
the Guide has been larger than its 
predecessor. Educators Guide to 
Free Slidefilms, now in its sixth 
annual edition, is available for $5.00 
from Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin. 

Legal Status of Segregated 
Schools and Progress of the Edu- 
cation of Negroes, Parts I and II of 
1 study of the status of the education 
of Negrocs sponsored by the Joint 
Committee of the National Education 
Association and the American Teach- 


ers Association. Copies may be ob- 
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tained from the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Awards for Science Teachers. 
Elementary and _ secondary science 
teachers are again encouraged to report 
their “‘best new ideas of the year.” The 
Future Scientists of America Founda- 
tion of the National Science Teachers 
Association annources the 1955 Pro- 
gram of Recognition Awards for 
Science Teachers. This program, now 
in its fourth year, is sponsored by the 
American Society for Metals and is a 
cooperative attempt to recognize 
science teachers who develop good ideas 
and are willing to share them with 
other teachers. Complete information 
may be obtained from the Future 
Scientists of America Foundation, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington 
6G. 


Focus on Choices Challenging Youth 
is a Discussion Kit containing pictures 
designed to help focus discussions with 
adolescents on some of their funda- 
mental values and major moral dilem- 
mas where adult guidance and help can 
be most productive. This picture series 
is a new departure in discussion mate- 
rials for adolescents. The kit is avail- 
able from the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 222 East Broad 
St., Richmond, Virginia. 


Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability 
Tests. The new edition is the latest 
refinement in a series that has provided 
standard measure of intelligence since 
1920. The new forms continue to 
combine valid and reliable measure- 
ment of intelligence with extreme sim- 
plicity of administration and scoring. 
Test booklets are available in units of 
3§ tests, with Manual of Directions, 
Key, and Class Record, from the World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. 


Learn-by-Doing Optics Kit offers 
a simplified method for Upper Elemen- 
tary and Junior High School to com- 
prehend easily the principles of light, 
mirrors, color, and optical instruments. 
For teachers who have not majored in 
science, the kit eliminates most of the 
drudgery involved in organizing a unit 
of work in Optics. For further in- 
formation, write Models of Industry, 
Inc., 2100-Sth St., Berkeley, Califor- 
nia. 








New 
SCRIBNER 
Books for 
High School 


ENGLISH AT WORK Courses 
One, Two, Three, Four 


vy Bryant, Howe, Jenkins and Munn 


A completely integrated English com- 
position and grammar program, or- 
ganized on a developmental plan of 
teaching. This series provides the 
material, the motivation, and the 
system in all areas of communication. 
Grades 9 through 12. Illustrated. 
Manuals, Workbooks, and Keys to 
the Workbooks are available. 


THE PEOPLE GOVERN 


by Laurerce G. Paquin and 
Marian D. Irish 


A factual, realistic, colorful account 
of American democracy in action at 
all levels—local, county, state, and 
national. Emphasizing the importance 
of the individual, it incorporates not 
only the theory but the practice of 
American government. It is a tool 
which students and teachers can use 
to prepare for a destiny of world im- 
portance— the assumption of the 
rights, privileges, and responsibilities 
of American citizenship. Illustrated. 


ECONOMICS AND YOU 


by S. Holt, a 
H.L. McCracken, Consulting Editor 


Attractively informal in style and 
tone, interesting and intelligible to 
young people, this new textbook 
covers not only the traditional sub- 
ject matter of high school economics 
—it covers the economics of the hom 
(small loans, mortgages, installment 
buying, income tax form preparation) 
as well. It is a textbook to make your 
economics courses popular with your 
students. Illustrated. 


Wilson E. Somers 
Lawrence G. Burnette, Jr. 


Virginia Representatives 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 











\EW FILM 


AND NEW 


BOUKLET 


To help you teach 


““Molly Grows Up.” A new Modess film about 
menstruation—first to be done with /ive actors. 
16 mm., black and white, sound—running time, 15 
minutes. For girls 9 to 15 and their parents. 

A warm, friendly film that fully explains men- 
strual hygiene ... emphasizes importance of family, 
school nurse and friends in helping an average 
13-year-old girl develop normal, healthy attitudes 


toward menstruation. 


(For free preview, mail coupon.) 


Miss Anne Shelby 
Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5466-9, Milltown, N. J. 


I would like a free preview of 
**Molly Grows Up”’ 





Name 


Menstrual Hygiene! 





new booklets ‘“Growing Up and Liking It”’ 
booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered”’ 


OC) One “Educational Portfoiio on Menstrual Hygiene” 





“Growing Up and Liking It.”” Brand-new edition 


of popular Modess booklet, illustrated with delight- 
ful new photographs! For girls 12 to 18. 

Gives clear, complete explanation of menstrua- 
tion, plus valuable health and beauty tips. New 
features include special section of exercises, ap- 
proved by doctors, for easing cramps, and friendly, 
helpful advice called “It’s Nice to Know.” L se in 
conjunction with film or separately. 


Order as many free copies as you need, 


Miss Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5466-9, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me the following free material: 





booklets ‘‘It’s So Much Easier When You Know’”’ 
booklets “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 





(PLease PRINT) 


Street 





Street 


(PLease Print) 





City State 





City 


State 
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Here's the Team that helps keep 
America on the move ! 


COMPLETE 
PROGKA\ 
OF FREE 
AL 





EDUCA 


Watch a passenger train flash by and you are seeing a top team 
in action—one of the thousands of crack teams of railroad men 
who perform one of our country’s most important and exacting jobs, 








MATER 





“Sally and Mary and 
Kate Wondered” 


A charming little book for girls 
9 to 12. Gives a simple, clear 
introduction to the subject of 
menstruation. 


“it’s So Much Easier 

When You Know” 
A very informative booklet 
which explains the physiology 
of menstruation and tampon 


usage to older girls and women. 


“How Shall | Tell 

My Daughter?” 
A beautifully illustrated book 
for mothers. Suggests how, 
when and what to tell pre-teen 
girls about menstruation. 


“Educational Portfolio 

on Menstrual Hygiene” 
A valuable aid for teachers. 
Complete teaching kit, includ- 
ing large anatomy chart, four 
booklets and a teaching guide. 
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Captain of the team is the conductor. He 
is in charge of the whole train. He collects 
the tickets .rom the passengers, handles the 
train's bookkeeping and makes a compre- 
hensive report on each trip. His helpers are 
the flagmen, the brakemen, train baygage- 
men, porters and other train personnel. 


i = Bi 4 
Long-distance trains have a dining car 
steward together with a crew of cooks and 
waiters. Each Pullman car has its own 
porter and all of them are responsible to 
the Pullman conductor. All these people, 
each doing his part, help make your trip on 
the train comfortable and safe. 





= — 
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Up ahead on the locomotive are the engi- 
neer and fireman—ever alert to the myriad 
signals. The engineer's hand on the throttle 
governs the train’s speed and with another 
lever he controls the air brakes. The fireman 
helps check everything about the locomo- 
tive and assists the engineer in other ways. 





Then there are teams that load and un- 
load thousands of tons of freight daily; 


teams that keep the cars and engines in 
good running order; teams that maintain 
the tracks and the roadways which are built 
and kept up at railroad expense—without 
cost to the taxpayers. 


So you see what it takes in the way of manpower, teamwork and invest- 
ment to maintain the movement of the 25,000 trains that are required, every 
day, to provide the people of our country with this essential transportation. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 13, 














YOUNG AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


Now approved for purchase by the Virginia 
Department of Textbooks and Libraries 


Consult your Textbooks and Libraries Catalogue 
and Price List for additional titles and prices. 
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arteries to the lungs. 
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Nine COLOR filmstrips explaining the nature, function and care of 
the human body. Each done in original full-color drawings medi- 


cally authenticated. Recommended for MIDDLE GRADES and 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Bones and Muscles The Teeth The Nervous System 
The Digestive Sysiem The Ears The Skin, Hair and Nails 
The Respiratory System TheEyes The Circulatory System 


Price: Set of 9 filmstrips—$39.50; each filmstrip separately —$6.00 


Complete catalogue describing and pricing all Young 


America Filmstrips available on request. 


W. a. Yoder (Lo. 


FORMERLY, MOTION PICTURE SUPPLY CO. 


RICHMOND 21, VIRGINIA 


714-16 Cleveland Street Phone 6-5403 
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New Films 


Freedom to Learn, a 27!>- 
minute film dealing with the teaching 
of controversial issues in the class- 
room, has been released by the Na- 
tional Education Association. It was 
premiered at the 92nd NEA Conven- 
tion at Madison Square Garden, New 
York City. 

The film, fourth in a series being 
produced by the NEA and the affli- 
ated state education associations, de- 
picts Mrs. Orin, a social studies teacher 
for 25 years, explaining to her school 
board and other citizens how the mod- 
ern teacher deals with subjects which 
have become “hot issues” in some 
communities. 

Prints of the film can be pur- 
chased in color or black and white 
from the NEA Division of Press and 
Radio Relations, 1201-16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. This film 
is also available on loan from the 
Virginia Education Association, 116 
S. Third Street, Richmond 19, Va. 


All God’s Children—An excellent 
new film on teacher recruitment. It 
shows the struggle of a returning vet- 
eran in deciding whether he should be- 
come a teacher or enter his uncle’s 
business as his family wishes, but the 
needs of a frustrated boy with a hand 
grenade, plus a visit to his school, con- 
vince him that teaching is the job for 
him, offering the greatest opportuni- 
ties to help all God’s children. This 
film may be secured on loan from the 
Virginia Education Association, 116 
South Third Street, Richmond 19, Vir- 


gimia. 


Other Films Available 


Skippy and the 3 R’s 

Assignment Tomorrow 

Education is Good Business 

Only Two for Tommy 

Pop Rings the Bell 

School in Centreville 

Secure the Blessings 

The Sixth Chair 

The Teacher 

What Greater Gift 

Any of the above may be booked 
through the VEA Headquarters, 116 
South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. In writing for loan of films, 
give dates desired. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER COMPANIES 


Aetna Portland Cement Co., Bay Cily, Mich. 
Allentown Portland Cement Co., Catoscuquo, Pa. 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Po. 
Arizona Portland Cement Co., Rillito, Ariz. 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co.,. Youngstown 
British Columbia Cement Co., Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 
California Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Montreal! 
Consolidated Cement Corp., Chicago 

Kansas Division, Fredonia 

Michigan Division, Jackson 
Coplay Cement Manufacturing Co., Coplay, Pa. 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga 
Dewey Portland Cement Co., Konsas City 
The Diamond Portland Cement Co., Middle Branch, Ohio 
Dragon Cement Co., Inc., New York 
Federal Portland Cement Co., Inc., Buffalo 
General Portland Cement Co., Chicago 

Florida Division, Tampa 

Signal Mountain Division, Chattanooga 

Trinity Division, Dallas 
The Glens Falls Portland Cement Co., Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Green. Bag Cement Division, Pittsburgh Coke and 

Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 
Hawkeye-Marquette Cement Co., Des Moines 
Hercules Cement Corp., Philadelphia 
Hermitage Portland Cement Co., Nashville 
Huron Portland Cement Co., Detroit ry 
ideal Cement Co. Divisions, Denver 

Alaboma Division, Mobile 

Arkansas Division, Little Rock 

Colorado Division, Denver 

Gulf Division, Houston 
T d * | * d t Lovisiane Division, New Orleans 

own t Nebraska Division, Omaha 
e’s 0 ay a vi a in US ry Oklahoma Division, Ok/ahoma City 
he 3 Three Forks Division, Butte, Mont. 
: A , ' sae Union,Portiand Division, Sa/t Loke City 

ad In 1824 a Leeds, England bricklayer burned mixtures of limestone Keystone Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
n- . and clay to clinkers on his kitchen stove. Eventually he found the eciiiitalenedb., soon Po. 


vel ‘ right proportions for a clinker that could be ground into cement. Lone Star Cement Corp., New York 

u- ! j 5 s Longhorn Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 

his . He called it portland cement because it resembled in color a stone Louisville Cement Co., Louisville 

fe quarried on the Isle of Portland off the English coast. neinmei ces 

é ; ‘ ‘ Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland 

Mixed with water, portland cement forms a paste that binds The Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis 

The Monarch Cement Co., Humboldt, Kan. 

Monolith Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 

slag into conerete. Concrete is so durable, strong, economical and Monolith Portland Midwest Co., Los Angeles 

. 3 f ; ; a am National Cement Co.,-Birmingham 

firesafe that it became one of the most widely used building mate- National Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 

Nazareth Cement Co., Nozoreth, Pa 

North American Cement Corp., New York 

ings and factories, sewers and scheols, pipe lines and public works. Northwestern Portland Cement Co., Seattle 

Northwestern States Portland Cement Co., 
Mason City, lowa 

The Olympic Portland Cement Co., Ltd., Seattle 

The process involves more than 80 scientifically-controlled opera- Peerless Coment Corp., Detroit 

of ' . F : Penn-Dixie Cement Corp., New York 

tions. It requires some of the largest moving machinery and some Petoskey Portland Cement Co., Petoskey, Mich. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Cement Division, 
Zanesville, Ohio 

2 2) ee : . J eS Riverside Cement Co., Los Angeles 

The Portland Cement Association is dedicated to finding ways San Antonio Portland Cement Co., Son Antonio 

Southern States Portland Cement Co., Atlanta 

Southwestern Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 

veloping more economical construction procedures. Its program The Standard Lime & Stone Co., Baltimore 

a : : : 4 x Standard Portland Cement Division, Diamond 

of research, technical service and education is made possible by Alkeli Ce., Cleveland 

$t. Mary's Cement Co., Ltd., Toronto 

Superior-Marquette Cement Co., Por!smouth, Ohio 

Superior Portland Cement, Inc., Seattle 


“ PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION | Wivessi Atos cone co, row vor 


. Volunteer Portland Cement Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
1210 State Planters Bank Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. Whitehall Cement Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 


A notional organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
end concrete through scientific research and engineering field work y, 
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such aggregates as sand, gravel, crushed stone or blast furnace 


rials for homes and hangars, highways and hospitals, farm build- 


As a result, making portland cement has become a vital industry. 


of the most delicate instruments in all industry. 


to make more durable and lower-annual-cost concrete and to de- 


the support of its member companies, listed at the right. 
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Fine School Chairs 
By STANDARD 





+ 1476—12” or 
+ 1477—14” 


Tables of 
all types 
also available 





+99 Tablet Arm Chair, 17” 


Same general specifications as 
#1400 Series of Chairs. 





+ 1479—18" - 17” ¢ 
- $ y - ed 
or +1478—16” LIME #2 
veawew — LA TE 
Ko ¥ ty ’ 
; — VIRGINIA . “ “M * IY Jot ~~ 
+ 1400 Series Chairs are made from oak, and stock finish is natural oak Covownn AM eae 7X TY 

Features of these chairs are steam-bent back posts, deep-saddled seats es Ln at ely Sy 


with all edges and corners rounded, tapered and rounded front and back 
posts, posture-placed back slats, and bracing with heavy wood corner 
blocks glued and screwed in box rails. Finishes besides natural oak, and 
other woods, are available on specia! order 


“AT ONCE” Shipment From Richmond 


Member: National School Service Institute 


Virginia School Equipment Company, Inc. 


104 S. FOUSHEE ST. Phone 7-4287 RICHMOND 20 
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Che Supreme Court Has Spoken 


S Delegate Armistead Boothe puts it (See page 15), 
A the theory that racial segregation in the public 
schools of the several states is unconstitutional has 
been laid down. But the practice of executing this 
momentous decision has hardly been hinted at. A 
broad principle was enunciated, but the Supreme 
(Court formulated no decrees ‘for the relief’’ of those 
who sought to end segregation nor did it issue any 
directives for those who sought to preserve it. 

[he primary question, so called by Chief Justice 
Warren, has been settled: there remains the harder 
question (how to enforce the opinion) to be an 
swered 

Briefly this question was broken down by the Court 
is follows: 


Should the Court decree that within normal school 
districting limits Negro children should immediately 
be admitted to schools of their choice, or may the Court 
permit a gradual change from segregated systems to a 
system not based on color distinctions? Should the 
Court formulate these decrees itself or appoint a mas 
ter to hear evidence with a view to recommending 
specific terms for such decrees or should the Court have 
the lower courts frame the decrees, and if so, what 
should they include? 


Before these questions are answered, after which 
decrees will be issued, the Supreme Court is calling 
tor help from the parties involved in the original 
suits as well as upon the Attorneys General of the 
states requiring or permitting segregation. 


Ihe help will presumably be sought some time 
iftter the Court reconvenes this Fall. 


The thirty-two member legislative commission ap 
pointed by Governor Stanley is charged with the 
responsibility of recommending a course of action fer 
Virginia. When the Cemmissicn has its organization 
meeting the middle of September it will decide whether 
to offer advice to Attorney General J. Lindsay Al 
mond before he files his brief, or wait and make recom 
mendations after the final decree is entered. 


No one is either wise or foolish enough to forecast 
when, if ever, the broad policy of desegregation will 
be put into total effect. As Dr. Nelson points out 
(See page 16) there are some in our State (and other 
states as well) who take the position that the decision 
must never become effective. There are others who 
would begin the process this Fall. In between are 
the gradualists of varying degrees. 
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by Robert F. Williams 









Since these different points of view are held with 
intensity by people of equal sincerity and integrity, 
it is to be devoutly hoped that the final decree will 
grant local school boards the authority to deal with 
the problem in accordance with the wishes of the 
majority of people in each county and city. 


But certainly until the final decree is handed down 
no definite plan for its implementation can be de 
termined. Until such time, the turmoil in our hearts 
and minds can only be stilled by the hope and faith 
that a solution can be found consistent with the best 
interests of Virginia's children, white and Negro alike. 


As school people, dedicated to the task of helping 
children grow and develop into productive citizenship, 
our immediate concern is that the guality of public 
education shall not suffer either as a result of the 
decision or its execution. 


1. Our first concern is about talk of the possibility 
of abandoning our Virginia Public School System 
Delegate Robert Whitehead’s reaction (See page 16) 
to such an eventuality, is we believe, the way most 
Virginians feel. To abolish public education and 
permit private agencies to take over and operate the 
schools, either by leasing or deeding, would, in our 
opinion, inevitably lessen the financial support of 
public education and thereby weaken its quality. It 
is inconceivable that our people would tolerate aboli 
tion of the public school system 


2. Another concern is the threat that parents might 
withdraw their children from public schools and send 
them to private schools. The public schools would 
be considerably weakened were there to be an exten 
sive withdrawal. Only the comparatively well-to-do 
could afford to send their children to private schools. 
and under such conditions the mass of children would 
be considered second-class citizens. A reversion to 
such class education would be detrimental to demo 
cratic society. This is not to say that the private 
schools of the present do not have their places of neces- 
sity and importance, but as President James Conant 
of Harvard warned several years ago, too high a pro 
portion of private school pupils is a divisive influence 
in a democracy. Expansion of class education is a 
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dangerous development which could easily grow out 
of quick and widespread desegregation. 


3. Another concern is that the Court's ruling might 
make taxpayers less willing to continue Virginia's 
program of school improvement. During the last 
several years our citizens have increasingly taxed them- 
selves both for better and more buildings and equip- 
ment and the greater economic well-being of teachers. 
It would be tragic if confronted with the twin chal- 
lenges of inflation and a rapidly expanding school 
population requiring ever imcreasing support, there 
should be any slackening of interest of our people 
in their schools. For, as Walter Lippmann recently 
pointed out ... “‘at the present level of our expendi- 
ture, or even with a moderate increase in the level, 
we are falling behind, we are not advancing towards, 
the necessities of an educated democracy’. 


4. Together with our concern for the preservation 
of the school system itself and the quality of education 
it provides is our concern with the effect of adult re- 
action to the decision upon the minds and hearts of 
children. In an atmosphere of tension, uncertainty, 
hatred and bitterness, children are deprived of the kind 
of climate required for normal, healthy growth. 


As school people, even though for some of us, it 
can only be accomplished by a supreme effort of the 
will, we are particularly called upon to be calm, 
patient, and understanding. 


Only the good sense and calm leadership of mem- 
bers of both races can prevent a deterioration in the 
dignity of Virginia’s people and forestall injury to 
her children. 


Strong Support From Business 
and Industry 


HREE highly significant occurrences took place 
during the Summer which indicate that business 
and industry are lining up solidly in support of an 
improved system of public education for this country. 


1. Mr. Harold C. McClellan, President of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, speaking be- 
fore the NEA Convention, said that . . . ‘‘greater 
support of education is essential if this country is to 
retain its world prestige and leadership. 


“Business and industrial leaders are deeply con- 
cerned over the meager salaries received by teachers 
and the inadequate funds provided for schools’, he 
said. 


Mr. McClellan said ways must be found to increase 
substantially the money spent on our schools. The 
20,000 members of the NAM, he declared, ‘want 
better schools and better-paid teachers because we 
know that our own and the nation’s progress depends 
on education’’. 
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He called upon localities,-states, and individuals to 
support the schools but opposed funds from the Fed- 
eral Government, saying: 


‘Desperate as is the need for larger funds for edu- 
cation, we must avoid at all costs asking or permitting 
the Federal Government, to pick up the tab. That 
would most certainly lead to uniformity and con- 
formity.” 


2. In his keynote address at the annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
President Richard L. Bowditch said: 


‘The continual up-grading of the minds and bodies 
of an expanding people is a difficult and painful proc- 
ess—especially in a society as complex and full of 
change as ours. But it is paramount to our survival 
and leadership. For education is our first line of de- 
fense. And it begins, like most other things, with 
money—more money for more and better schools: 
and more money for more and better teachers. The 
need is now, it is imperative, and it ranges the educa- 
tional system from kindergarten to college, from pri- 
mary to professional school. Surely the richest nation 
on earth can meet at least this material need! And 
surely the genius of American business can devise 
how best to do it.” 


3. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
reissued ‘‘Education—An Investment in People’, 
bringing up-to-date the facts which indisputably 
show the positive relationship between. the level of 
education and the level of living of the various states. 
It graphically demonstrates the fact that the higher 
the level of education, the more a State invests in 
education, the higher are the wages received by its 
people, the amouat of retail sales, the circulation of 
newspapers and magazines and the like. 


Teachers At the UN 


ORE than 15,000 teachers visited the United 

Nations during the recent convention in New 
York. All UN attendance records were broken on 
the day Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt spoke. Mrs. Roose- 
velt made a plea for teachers to carry back to the people 
of their communities and the children in their schools 
‘‘a knowledge of the work that flows out from this 
building. . . 


“We need a greater understanding of what goes 
on inside the peoples of other nations. We need to 
know their aspirations, their hopes, as well as the 
reasons why they do not trust not only the colonial 
powers, but also great nations like ourselves they feel 
may exploit them. 


“You belong to the greatest and most important 
profession in this country’’, she concluded. ‘‘It is 
important for the people of this nation to realize 
what the UN means. The UN is the one gereat 
instrument through which we can build an atmos- 
phere in which peace can work’’. 
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Delegate Armistead L. Boothe 


Supreme Court Decision 
Poses Problem for All 


The effect of the Supreme Court decision on segregation upon the 
Virginia Public School System concerns us all. As various statements 
have been made, several Virginia political leaders have been invited 
to share their views on this problem with members of the Virginia 


Education Association. 


Governor Thomas B. Stanley and Attorney 


General J. Lindsay Almond have replied that they were not ready 
to make a statement at this time. No reply was received from State 
Senator Garland Gray. Statements by Delegate Armistead L. Boothe 
and Delegate Robert Whitehead are shared with you. 


Statement by Delegate Armistead L. Boothe of Alexandria 


No human being in politics 
should mention the word ‘‘segrega- 
tion.”’ It cannot help him. It 
can only hurt him. But today we 
cannot do our duty to our people 
by keeping our minds closed and 
our mouths shut. We need leader- 
ship in solving a social problem of 
terrific impact as we have not need- 
ed it for a hundred years. Even 
persons in modest positions should 
evalute their contributions and 
offer them to the State. 

A vast majority of the people of 
Virginia wish to maintain the prac- 
tice of segregation between the races 
in public schools. This practice 
will be maintained in its entirety, 
indefinitely, in many sections of the 
State. The practice will be main- 
tained in other sections in varying 
degrees somewhat proportionate to 
the size of the Negro population. 


In their decisions of May 17, the 
Supreme Court Justices declared the 
theory that segregation is contrary 
to the Federal Constitution. They 
did not attempt to direct the prac- 
tice of any State under that theory. 
On the other hand, they have ask- 
ed the States for advice as to wheth- 
er and to what extent the practice 
can conform to the theory. 


Obviously this is a State prob- 
lem, not a federal problem. It is 
a southern problem, not a northern 
problem. It is, to us, a Virginia 
problem, not a South Carolina or 
Georgia problem. As a matter of 
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fact, it is a local, rather than a state- 
wide problem, for it differs in dif- 
ferent areas of the Commonwealth. 


An opinion of the Supreme 
Court can change a theory of law 
overnight, but cannot so change a 
long lived practice rooted and in- 
terwoven in society. Bearing this 
in mind, the people of Virginia 
will accept the theory of the Court’s 
decision as the law of the land, will 
keep their public free school system 
(bequeathed to them by Thomas 
Jefferson) and will devise a Vir- 
ginia practice which will harmon- 
ize with the customs of Virginia. 
The Virginia plan may contain 
one or more of the following ele- 
ments: 


1. Local Autonomy 


The local governing bodies or 
school boards may be granted con- 
siderable local autonomy. In this 
way the wishes of each locality can 
be respected, and the desires of none 
will be forced on any other. 


2. Local Authority 


Extensive powers of administra- 
tion may be conferred on the local 
board, including powers to desig- 
nate geographic districts, to require 
aptitude tests, to prescribe rules and 
regulations for the highest benefit 
and common welfare of the stu- 
dents. Through these media, the 
social pressures existing in the va- 
rious sections of the State will be 
made manifest. 


3. Teachers 

One such local power will be the 
right to assign white teachers only 
to schools for white pupils, and 
colored teachers only to schools for 
colored pupils. 


4. Pupils, the Social Problem 


No child of either race should be 
compelled to attend a school for 
children of the other race. The 
fear of compulsory social inter- 
mingling is a basic fear of the white 
people in the present controversy. 
As long as children of one race are 
not compelled to attend schools for 
children of the other race, we shall 
be able to keep our compulsory at- 
tendance laws in effect. 


5. Pupils, the Individual Problem 


In appropriate areas, where sen- 
timent allows, an outstanding col- 
ored student may be permitted to 
pass through white schools. The 
right of opportunity for the indi- 
vidual (recognized in Virginia for 
180 years )is a basic right of the 
Negro people in the present con- 
troversy. This is the right reaf- 
firmed by the Supreme Court on 
May 17. Those sections of Vir- 
ginia which extend leniency to in- 
dividual students, even in a modest 
degree, will be safe from future 
constitutional attack. They will 
be respecting the new theory of the 
Court after the manner of the an- 
cient practices of our people. By 
making concessions individually 
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they will be continuing segregation 
socially. 


Conclusion 


The key to the solution of the 
Negro ‘‘problem”’ in Virginia is to 
allow our people to make a dis 
tinction between the race problem 
and the individual problem and to 
make the distinction effective in our 
own way. As modified by the 
Court’s enunciation of a new the- 
ory, present practices of segregation 
in the schools will be continued in 
accordance with public opinion in 
the localities. 


Delegate 


Robert Whitehead 


Statement by Delegate Robert Whitehead 
of Nelson County 


| have been requested to give my 
views regarding Governor Stan 
ley's proposal to wipe out the con 
stitutional requirement that the 
General Assembly provide and 
maintain a public free school sys 
tem. I disagree completely with 
that suggestion. 

The Governor assures us that 
there is no intention of destroying 
the public schools. In that case 
there would seem to be no point 
in depriving Virginia's parents and 
teachers and her 675,000 school 
children of the present constitu 
tional guarantee of the continuance 
of those schools. He gives us no 
hint of a method by which the 
schools are to be supported which 
will be in any way different from 
the present method. He outlines 
no plan under which the public 
schools can be maintained and yet 
be, somehow less public. We are 
asked instead to leave the whole 
matter to the discretion of the legis 
lature. I think we are being of 
fered a pig in a poke. 

‘The Governor should know that 
a powerful element in Virginia and 
in the General Assembly has al 
ways been fundamentally opposed 
to the public free school system, 
and has regarded it as socialism to 
tax the wealthy in order to pay for 
the education of the poorer people's 
children. This opposition has not, 
during the past generation, been 
open and avowed. It has contented 
itself with trying to starve the 
public schools through inadequate 
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appropriations, except when com 
pelled to vote funds by intense pub 
lic pressure. That element must 
regard Governor Stanley’s propo 
sal as a heaven-sent opportunity to 
cripple if not destroy, an efficient 
public school system in Virginia 

I can conceive of nothing more 
fundamental to the welfare of Vir 
ginia, or more properly to be dealt 
with in its fundamental law, than 
the education of Virginia’s chil 
dren. If that is to be left to the 
whims of the legislature, all other 
subjects might as well be, and the 
State Constitution discarded as su 
perfluous. 

I do not believe that a majority 
of Virginians are willing to sur 
render its public schools. I do not 
believe that the conscience of a 
Christian people can consent to 
abandoning them. I believe that 





the Governor should make a syste 

matic and unhurried attempt to 
get the views of leading Virginians 
of both races as to the methods by 
which we can best preserve that 
system while assuring every Vir 

ginia child against compulsory at 

tendance at a school unacceptable 
on principle to his parents or guar 

dian. 

Virginians should be able to de 
vise their own solution without 
having to borrow one from South 
Carolina or Georgia, from James 
F. Byrnes or Herman Talmadge. 
And it will be a tragedy if we can 
find no third way between the 
leadership of the radical eJements in 
the NAACP, rabid for integration 
of the races at any cost, and that of 
white Tories whose concern for the 
public school system has never been 
more than skin-deep. 


Virginia’s. public school system 
must be preserved. 


Statement by Dr. R. O. Nelson, President, 
Virginia Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
Superintendent of Newport News City Schools 


Somewhere, sometime, I read 
that a man, revered and esteemed. 
came to the end of his days and 
that, when he passed on, there was 
but one heart wherever he was 
known and that heart was sore. On 
the 17th of May, 1954. the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
concluded a decision with these 
words: ‘We conclude that in the 
field of public education the doc 
trine of ‘separate but eaual’ has no 
place. Separate education facilities 


are inherently unequal.”’ _ We are 
told that in October the Court will 
give consideration to how and 
when the decision will be put into 
effect. 

There are people in our State 
who take the position that the de- 
cision must never become effective. 
There is but one heart in this group 
and that heart is heavy. Conse- 
quences of the Court decision are 
looked upon as nothing short of 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Joseph B. Van Pelt, president of 
the Virginia Education Association, 
and Mrs. Van Pelt were guests of the 
Virginia Bankers Association during 
their 1954 convention cruise to the 
Caribbean Islands. Invited as one of 
the top speakers, Mr. Van Pelt is 
here shown addressing the bankers 
concerning education on board the 
cruise ship, “The Queen of Ber- 
muda.” His message is here shared 











with the teachers of Virginia. 


Virginia's Investment 


In Boys and Girls 


by JOSEPH B. VAN PELT 


HOMAS JEFFERSON formu- 
lated in word and outline a 
manual, the following of which 
makes real the Great American 
Dream. He knew that great masses 
of people had been subject to an 
Alexander the Great, who wept be- 
cause there were no more worlds to 
conquer; or to a Caesar who was 
ambitious for world power, and 
because of ambition was murdered. 
Jefferson knew of the democracy 
of the Greek City-State, with the 
many slaves: of the organization 
of the Roman government and the 
equity of it laws: of France and 
her corruption, which brought on a 
Revolution; and he knew of the 
teachings of Jesus, as to a Way of 
Life—abiding, eternal, and abun- 
dant. 

Out of Thomas Jefferson's 
knowledge and meditations came 
to fruition: 

The Declaration of Independ- 
dence—declaring that all men are 
created equal in the sight of God, 
before the Law, and with the right 
to opportunity for life, liberty, and 
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the pursuit of happiness. And he 
implemented this statement of 
equality and freedom by stating 
dogmatically, “That if you expect 
a nation, in a state of civilization, 
to remain free and ignorant at the 
same time, you expect something 
that never has been and never can 
be.”’ 

Further, ‘‘I have sworn upon the 
altar of God eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over 
the minds of men.”’ 

Too, “I know no safe deposi- 
tory of the ultimate powers of so- 
ciety but the people themselves; and 
if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control 
with a wholesome discretion, the 
remedy is not to take it from them 
but to inform their discretion by 
education.” 

Other great personalities sub- 
stantiate these dynamic statements 
of Jefferson: Benjamin Franklin, 
in his superlative thinking, gave 
words to his thoughts as follows: 
‘An interest in knowledge pays the 
best dividends.” 





And a contemporary American, 
Frank W. Abrams, President of 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, holding the admiration and 
respect of multitudes of our people, 
significantly remarks : ‘There is 
nothing in the world more impor- 
tant than the education of our chil- 
dren. The key which unlocks the 
door to every enlightened hope, 
every ideal of man, is the key of 
greater understanding by man of 
himself and his environment. . 
The greatest investment this coun- 
try ever made is its investment in 
its public school program.”’ 

In 1779 Thomas Jefferson in- 
troduced in the General Assembly 
of Virginia “‘A Bill for the General 
Diffusion of Knowledge’: provid- 
ing a primary school for all free 
children, encouraging all boys to 
attend grammar school, and ad- 
mitting all excellent students to the 
College of William and Mary. 


School System Established 


In 1810 an act creating the Lit- 
erary Fund was passed by Virginia 
General Assembly, providing for 
a permanent school fund. It be- 
came the foundation for future 
state school legislation. 

In 1846 the “Act for the Etab- 
lishment of District Public School 
System”’ provided that, ‘All white 
children . . - shall be entitled to 
receive tuition at the district schools 
free of charge.’ Counties were 
given permission to lay a levy for 
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the maintenance of a 
school system. 

In 1870 a bill was passed which 
provided for Virginia’s first at- 
tempt to have universal free educa- 
tion through a system of public 
schools. As a result of the his- 
torical ‘May Campaign of 1905” 
the General Assembly of 1906 
passed an ‘‘Act to Establish and 
Maintain a system of high schools, 
and to appropriate money there- 
for.” 


As late as 1890 only 4 per cent 
of the children of high school age 
were in school. Today we have 
enrolled more than 90 per cent of 
the registered children of high 
school age. Our educational slo- 
gan is: ‘‘Schools for all the chil- 
dren of all the people.”’ The 
United States is alone, in all his- 
tory, in desiring to achieve a dem- 
ocratic school system. During the 
years between World War I and 
World War II we advanced as a 
people from a sixth grade school 
level to a ninth and tenth grade 
level. In order that our nation be 
strengthened to accept the responsi- 
bilities of its role as a leader all of 
us must understand that our Amer- 
ican Public School System, from 
which came 90 per cent of the 1 4,- 
000,000 recent war veterans, is re- 
markable, is vital, and is unique. 


Mastery of the 3 R’s, essential 
though it be, is no longer adequate 
for our atomic age. For in addi- 
tion to these essentials, we must 
know that free public education is 
the very heart of every thing we be- 
lieve in: a democratic form of gov- 
ernment; the freedom and equality 
of man; a high standard of living 
for everybody; the opportunity of 
the individual to broaden his hori- 
zons and enjoy those satisfactions 
of the mind and spirit which can 
come only with great knowledge. 


And out of these beliefs grow 
the following objectives or pur- 
poses of the public schools: help 
individuals to become good citi- 
zens; teach them to make a better 
living; stimulate them into an ap- 
preciation of human and natural 
resources; guide them towards a 
wise and constructive use of leisure 
time; develop to a maximum a loy- 
alty and devotion to and for our 
form of government; and provoke 
every individual to understand that 
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with each privilege and right there 
is a correponding duty and respon- 
sibility. 

Education is indeed imperative 
if we are to continue and save de- 
mocracy as a way of life. Walter 
Lippman, in the May issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly in an article, 
“The Shortage in Education’’ 
states: “We must see that the ef- 
fort we are making to educate our- 
selves as a people is not nearly 
equal to our needs and to our re- 
sponsibilities. .. . We are not sure 
whether our responsibilities are not 
greater than our power and our 
wisdom.” 


Education is Power 


Education is a mighty power in 
this age of colossal forces. ‘There 
is power, beyond the imagination, 
in Niagara Falls, in a B-24, in an 
acorn, but there is greater power in 
education which teaches men how 
to control the forces of nature, 
and which can change the actions 
and thoughts of man himself. Re- 
call the efforts of Hitler and Hiro- 
hito in successfully poisoning the 
minds of their young people 
through the school programs! 

President Eisenhower, when in- 
augurated president of Columbia 
University, expressed, with feeling 
and sincerity, his beliefs as to the 
force inherent in education: ‘‘Speak- 
ing of the American system, as long 
as we preach with conviction and 
teach with integrity, that is the true 
defense against Communism. 

“We are engaged in a war of 
great ideologies. .. . And I say to 
you that no man flying a war plane, 
no man with a defense gun in his 
hands, can possibly be more im- 
portant than the teacher who is 
leading, training, and explaining 
to the sound minds who must be 
the leaders of America. 


‘“T am convinced that the world 
cannot stand another global war, 
and, as I see it, the thing to prevent 
such a tragedy happening is educa- 
tion.” 

Education is fundamental to our 
free enterprise system. It is a prac- 
tical system of supplying man’s 
material needs, yet preserving hu- 
man dignity from political and eco- 
nomic tyranny, and it is the best 
system man has yet devised. 





This free enterprise system con- 
tinually provides a high standard 
of living; produces reasonable com- 
pensations to thousands of indi- 
viduals who have supplied capital 
for business enterprises, and has ele- 
vated the people's material well- 
being without sacrificing individual 
dignity or self-respect. While profit 
is the spark plug in this system, it 
does not have to feed on war by 
grabbing helpings of profits from a 
war economy; war stimulating for 
wasteful consumption — actually 
reduces the profit rate. 

Mr. Clifford F. Hood, President 
of U. S. Steel, calls to our attention 
an important factor for our consid- 
eration. “‘Our free economic sys- 
tem implies property rights and hu- 
man rights, and if our American 
enterprise system is to continue, be- 
lief in individual freedom must be 
founded on true religion.”’ 

Our Tom Boushall was chairman 
of the committee on education of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
which sponsored a study that dem- 
onstrated that the prosperity of a 
nation is in direct proportion to the 
educational level of its people. 

Since free public education is es- 
sential to and for the continuation 
of democracy as a way of life, and 
since it is necessary to retain the 
free enteprise system, our public 
schools merit the serious considera- 
tion of every segment of our so- 
ciety, and more especially this 
group—the bankers of Virginia. 
Your institutions are wonderful 
and American, because they have 
had the encouragement of the dem- 
ocratic system of government, and 
the stimulation and cooperation of 
the free enterprise system. 

We in public education submit 
that in keeping with your philoso- 
phy, purposes, and objectives, we 
are admonished to solicit your en- 
thusiasm, cooperation, and financial 
support for the public schools of 
Virginia. Mr. Abrams declared: 
“The greatest investment this 
country ever made is its investment 
in its public school program.’’ 

How is our investment doing? 
This is an embarrassing question. 

The system is impressive: it is 
productive, but our equipment un- 
even—some good, some bad. In 
many places there is a real shortage 
of plant, equipment and personnel. 
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Interest in Investment 


Unless each of us takes an inter- 
est in our investment, we won’t be 
able to keep our educational system 
vigorous, modern, and moving 
ahead. The children, whoever they 
may be, are always marvelous ma- 
terial. But they are a resource 
which is neglected in many places. 

Here in Virginia we have a real 
educational problem, and we need 
your influence and guidance in re- 
solviag this problem. In the Au- 
gust 1953 issue of ‘Survey of Cur- 
rent Business,”’ U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington, we find 
that in 1952 Virginia was the 
wealthiest Southern State according 
to income payments to individuals. 
In the N E A Bulletin of Novem- 
ber, 1953, for the school session 
1952-1953 we note that Virginia 
put up out of State funds a smaller 
percentage of the total cost of ed- 
ucation than any Southeastern 
State—Alabama: 73.6 per cent: 
Tennessee: 52.8 per cent: West 
Virginia: 49.8 per cent: and Vir- 
ginia: 37 per cent. 

The average cost per pupil from 
State and local funds for the ses- 
sion 1952-1953 in Virginia was 
$170.98. The average for the na- 
tion was $235.48. Virginia rank- 
ed 41 among the states in per pupil 
cost. 

Benjamin Franklin declared, in 
his miraculous wisdom, that, “An 
interest in knowledge pays the best 
dividends.”’ Bankers, your interest 
is in dividends—the people of Vir- 
ginia are depending upon. you to 
advise them with reference to 1in- 
vestments. Do you believe Benja- 
min Franklin? Do you believe Mr. 
Abrams of Standard Oil? ‘The 
greatest investment this country 
ever made is its investment in its 
public school program.”’ For the 
sake of our way of life and the free 
enterprise system, please become 
dynamic in your influence in di- 
recting our people to invest not less 
than $235.00 per pupil in educa- 
tion for the boys and girls of Vir- 
ginia. 

Price of Ignorance 

Education must be bought and 
paid for. The money price is sub- 
stantial, though not a thousandth 
part of the price of ignorance. Wit- 
ness the price of ignorance as sym- 
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AT THE CAPTAINS TABLE honored guests included VEA President Joseph 


B. Van Pelt, (right front with broad smile) and Mrs. Van Pelt (on the Captain’s 


left looking charming in a black dress). 


bolized in the tragedy of Corporal 
Edward Dickenson of Wise Coun- 
ty. He had not had an opportu- 
nity to learn an appreciation of 
Valley Forge, Kings Mountain, 
Yorktown, Meuse-Argonne, Iwo 
Jima. He could not have known 
of Nathan Hale, General Lee, Ser- 
geant York, or General Patton. 
The Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier in Arlington Cemetery held 
no inspiration of courage, bravery 
and love of country fer Corporal 
Dickenson. This is evidence of a 
sobering nature. 

The same year we spent five bil- 
lion dollars for all forms of educa- 
tion, we were spending eight bil- 
lion for alcoholic beverages, and 
nineteen billion for automobiles. 

Walter Lippman in his article 
revealed that in 1900 for every 
$2.00 spent for Federal govern- 
ment, we spent $1.00 for educa- 
tion—while in 1953 we spent only 
$1.00 for educaticn for every 
$6.00 spent for government. 


The population by 1960 will be 
180 million, which means an addi- 
tional demand for everything from 
baby carriages to insurance poli- 
cies; the public school situation will 
be a real frontier for by 1960, 
425,000 new classrooms will be 
needed. 


These frontiers, and many oth- 
ers, depend for their successful pio- 
neering, upon the American schools 
for the graduates who must fill the 
demands for technical and high 
caliber administrative personnel. 

Each year more than 1500 Vir- 
ginia students from the best pre- 
pared group fail to get a college 


education because they cannot pay 
the price. President Colgate Dar- 
den made these observations: Po- 
tential human resources are now 
being wasted, and will continue to 
be wasted unless a constructive 
program is provided. This is in- 
deed a real challenge to the bankers 
of Virginia. Here is an exciting 
opportunity for sound and profit 
able investments. 

What shal! history record for 
the United States? Are we to per 
mit the ‘‘dry-rot’’ of crime, deli- 
quency, broken homes, illiteracy, 
complacency, and irreverance to de 
stroy the potential leadership of 
America as a nation of peace, to 
men of goodwill? The destiny of 
Virginia and our America is in the 
hands of our teachers and we must 
know that our dollars will not buy 
the four freedoms, happiness for 
homes, scout masters, Sunday 
school teachers, Community Chest 
workers, and wholesome examples 
for our boys and girls. 

To build the Yorktown Bridge 
or the Hampton Roads Tunnel is 
a great engineering feat. but it has 
no comparison with building char 
acter in our youth of today—the 
citizens and leaders of tomorrow. 
Only as all of our people are 
strong: mentally, physically, so- 
cially, and spiritually, can our na- 
tion be strong, and guarantee to 
our posterity life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

The State that is really daring in 
its use of research, and greatly in- 
creases its provisions for education 
will rapidly raise its level of income 
and stability. 
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Many schools in Virginia have been using community study as one means 
of providing more meaningful learning experience for their students. This 
article, the first of three. describes similar efforts now being made by schools 





from all over the country. 
































Community Schools Study Their 


Communities 


HEN a school studies its 
community, things happen. 
The students find new interest in 
their school work. They work 
with real people on real problems. 
They study what they know is im- 
portant. They learn. In learning 
how to live, they learn more arith- 
metic, more English, more of all 
“skill’’ subjects. The community 
takes a look at itself and learns too. 
Very often it develops a continu- 
ing interest in improving itself and 
its school program. 
There are many ways to go about 
a community study. Elaborate 
surveys are seldom necessary—in 
fact, are often a waste of time. 
What ts necessary is to identify 
problems which are important to 
the community and which respond 
readily to the application of the 
educative process. It is also neces- 
sary to determine whether or not 
the educational experiences made 
possible for the students are appro- 
priate and effective in their cur- 
riculums. 
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by MAURICE F. SEAY 


Chairman and Professor of Educational Administration 
Department of Education, The University of Chicago 


The examples given here repre- 
sent the sort of thing that any 
teacher or any school can do. There 
are many other ways of studying 
a community. But these schools 
have gone ahead, and what they 
have done may help other schools 
become more alert to opportunities 
for community study. 


A Chance Remark 

“Some day I’m going to live 
in a place that has a playground 
and water, and gas, and garbage 
trucks, and a high school 
teacher in a small town high school 
heard one of her boys say. 


“Well, we could have those 
things here if anybody wanted 
them bad enough,” another said. 


The teacher was interested. She 
encouraged the class to discuss the 
problem and to plan action. Other 
classes and other teachers were 
drawn into the planning. 


The students made a list of ques- 
tions about community needs, re- 


sources, and interests. [hen they 
divided the community into dis- 
tricts and sent a committee to each 
district to talk to the people there. 
The daily activity period was given 
to these visits and to discussions of 
the results. At the end of the sur- 
vey, committees wrote a report and 
drew illustrations. An English 
class edited the report, which was 
then mimeographed and given to 
each family represented in_ the 
school. Copies were given also to 
local organizations and to service 
agencies working in the commu- 
nity. A county newspaper carried 
the report under the headline, “‘Stu- 
dents Find Garbage Big Problem.”’ 


The community was excited. 
Everybody wanted to do some- 
thing. The town was talking. 
But, as time passed, the talk died 
down, and nothing was done. 


The study might have ended 
there, but some of the students still 
wanted a better town to live in. 
So the students, the principal, and 
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the teachers put their heads together 
and came up with a new idea. They 
met with some of the people of the 
town and madea plan. This plan 
worked, and it is still working. 

A community council was form- 
ed. Representatives from the school 
and from farm and town organiza- 
tions met each month. The people 
were kept informed of all plans and 
many were brought into commit- 
tees to study opportunities for com- 
munity improvement. Several good 
leaders were discovered in this way. 

The students and teachers who 
made the first survey have been 
loyal workers in the larger plans 
of the community. They are proud 
of the attractive clubhouse near the 
school building, built at small ex- 
pense by students with the help of 
some adults. They feel a personal 
responsibility for the village water 
system with its tank on the school 
hill. They hope that the plans for 
gas connections will be completed 
soon—and they still think that a 
garbage disposal business would 
make money! 


Telltale Scales 


This study began on the scales. 
A teacher in a one-room school 
found that her boys and girls were 
underweight and that some showed 
serious evidences of malnutrition. 
She seized the first opportunity for 
a discussion of food and health. 
Soon the children were listing on 
the blackboard the _ vegetables 
grown in the community. This 
question was raised: ‘“‘How many 
people eat most of these vegetables 
regularly’?’’ A commitee was ap- 
pointed to visit homes and learn 
what vegetables were grown by 
each family and how many were 
stored or tanned. 


Another committee visited the 
neighborhood trading center and 
asked what vegetables were being 
bought in the winter, spring, sum- 
mer, and fall. The children then 
learned the requirements for a bal- 
anced diet, and compared these 
with the food eaten in the com- 
munity. They found a lack of 
green vegetables for many months 
of the year and a limited diet the 
year round. The children and 
their teacher decided to do some- 
thing about this. 

A language class wrote a letter 
to the County Agricultural Agent, 
asking him to visit the school. 
They had their questions ready 
when he came. 

1. What vegetables will grow 

here? 

2. How can we make our gar- 

den soil better? 

3. Where can we get seeds and 

plants? 

4. What should we read about 

gardens? 

5. Will you help us plan a 

school garden? 

This study was the beginning of 
a program community education 
that worked. The people learned to 
like lettuce and carrots and other 
common garden products they had 
overlooked before. The scales at 
school showed that the boys and 
girls were gaining weight. And 
they learned the three R’s more 
effectively because they had an in- 
teresting problem as a basis for 
their school work. 

The people talked with greater 
understanding about food—eggs, 
fruit, cereals, milk, food storage, 
canning, school lunches. The chil- 
dren studied community practices 
and learned about community 
needs and resources. The people 
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What 94 A Community School? 


1. It provides the experiences necessary for the development of 
literacy and civic and economic competence. 

It is an instrument for improving community living. 

3. It plans its curriculum to meet the needs of the people and 


4. It uses the educative process to relate local resources to local 
It is a center where youth and adults work together. 


6. It works with other community agencies in trying out solu- 
tions to school and community problems. 
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Garbage big problem... 


worked with their children in a 
program of self-improvement. 


A Big Objective 

A large high school bases its cur- 
riculum on community study. It is 
natural and necessary for this 
school to find community needs 
and to use community resources be- 
cause its objective is so big—'‘‘to 
help improve the quality of people’s 
living and to help each person 
achieve the happiest and most use- 
ful life of which he is capable.”’ 


The students learn citizenship 
through both observation and prac- 
tice. They find out how their com- 
munity is governed. They visit the 
courthouse, the police station, fed- 
eral offices. Public officials go to 
the school to explain their work. 
Self-government in the school is 
based on an organization like that 
of our federal government—and it 
it works! ‘The students make it 
work. ‘They discuss all their prob- 
lems of citizenship freely, and 
check themselves on the points that 
make good citizens. 

An advisory committee of em- 
ployers and employees in the com- 
munity helps the vocational depart- 
ment of the high school. Students 
in business courses interview busi- 
nessmen to find out what is ex- 
pected of employees. Some students 
have trouble choosing their voca- 
tions. They talk to successful 
people in the community who can 
tell them the opportunities and re- 
quirements of several vocations. 
Many hold jobs for which they 
earn credit in vocational courses, 
but first they have to be rated by 
all their teachers as to ability and 
citizenship. After they start their 
jobs, their employers rate them too. 
On the job they learn about com- 
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munity problems and relationships. 


The school plays a vital role in 
a health program for children and 
adults. Clinics, corrective work, 
athletics, camping trips, communi- 
ty ‘play nights,’ and cooperation 
with the health department all add 
to the school’s study of its environ- 
ment. A homemaking class called 
Child Care has helped with physical 
examinations in elementary schools 
and with the high school clinic 
Cases needing special attention are 
sent to agencies or people outside 
the school—and these are eager to 
help. The homemaking classes 
also use an interesting laboratory, 
the community Maternity Shelter. 
Students learn to bathe and dress 
babies at the Shelter. Meanwhile 
they take such courses as I[niant 
Care, Health and the Family 
Group, and Health and the Com- 
munity. 

In English and social science, 
students work on subjects like 
these: Better Housing, the Geog- 
raphy of Food and Nutrition, 
Problems of Our Community, 
Home Life—Our Part in Making 
It Better, Community Life, 
Growth of Democracy, Youth's 
Problems, Recreation, Safety, 
American Life, World Problems. 
In mathematics, the anticipated vo- 
cation of a student is a guide for 
his study. Science helps him un- 
derstand and enjoy his environ- 
ment, gives information that will 
help in his vocation, and teaches 
him a method of solving problems. 
In music, wholesome use of leisure 
and service to the community are 
main considerations. 


Parents are a community re- 
source, the school has learned. 
They attend ‘‘open house’’ and see 
what the school is doing. They 
are asked to suggest topics for 
study, and later they check lists 
to show where they think their 
children have improved. They, like 
the teachers and the students, study 
the community to find what im- 
provements are needed and how 
the school can help. 


Varied Beginnings 

A group of high school students 
in Colorado became alarmed at the 
rising accident rate for bicycle 
riders. ‘They studied the laws for 
bicycle traffic in several cities: they 
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worked out a check list for me- 
chanical safety, and actually check- 
ed a sampling of two hundred bi- 
cycles in various school] districts in 
their own city. Interested groups 
—mothers, motorists, and bicycle 
riders—made_ suggestions. After 
collecting facts and studying them 
carefully, the students developed a 
plan of action. They then aroused 
so much public opinion that the 
city council adopted new regula- 
tions for bicycle traffic. 

Some high school students in [I- 
linois won the cooperation of com- 
munity leaders in their plan for a 








Courses in infant care... 


housing survey. One committee 
called on the mayor; another in- 
terviewed the editor of the local 
newspaper. Ward leaders and local 
contractors and architects helped 
the students make check lists. Then 
the students made a house-to-house 
canvass of cne ward. The infor- 
mation they brought back to the 
classroom was tabulated; sum- 
Maries were written; maps, graphs, 
and diagrams were drawn. Conclu- 
sions and recommendations were 
presented to various local groups, 
and finally the whole survey was 
used by the local housing authori- 
ties. 

Students in the social science 
classes of a Wisconsin high school 
made a trade survey of their com- 
munity. First, they prepared maps 
to show the extent of the area 
served by theircommunity. Then, 
after preparing an interview sched- 
ule which would reveal family 
buying and trading habits, they 
interviewed 800 families living in 
the town and surrounding rural 
areas. When they tabulated and 
analyzed their findings, the stu- 
dents learned why and to what ex- 
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tent people in their community 
were making purchases in other 
trading centers. “The study stimu- 
lated local civic and business groups 
to correct some of the conditions 
that were revealed. The study also 
accomplished an even more impor- 
tant goal—it brought the school 
and community closer together. 

In Virginia, a group of 9th-grade 
students worked with a public of- 
ficial in planning a study of the 
recreation facilities of their com- 
munity. They got the facts, then 
wrote two statements which they 
presented to the city council. The 
first was a petition for a city rec- 
reation and playground program. 
The second was a promise to help 
make the playgrounds. Other agen- 
cies became interested, and soon a 
city-wide recreation program was 
accepted and carried out by the 
council. 

Your Own Study 

The most valuable community 
studies grow out of the school’s 
desire to use the educative process 
in relating community resources to 
community needs. ‘Teachers and 
citizens who have this attitude are 
on the lookout for problems and 
want to find solutions. Are you 
wondering how you can make a 
start? Your study may begin al- 
most anywhere, but: 

1. Be sure the students want to 

make the study. 

2. Keep the plan and the meth- 
od simple. 

3. Make the study cooperative 
—in the school and in the 
community. 

4. Interest as many people as 
possible. 

5. Share leadership and discover 

leaders. 

Acknowledge help. 

Use the results. 

Watch what happens. 

Find the way that works 
best. 
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More Information... 


The article tries to outline brief- 
ly how schools might go about 
studying their communities. You 
may wish to fill in this outline by 
reading more complete discussions 
of the subject. If interested, write 
the Journal for a list of excellent 
sources which you may obtain 
easily. 
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EER Gynt had many adven- 
tures throughout the world. 
One day he wandered into River- 
dale Elementary School and there 
he stayed for several weeks. One 
fifth grade became well acquainted 
with Peer and before he left, the 
children in other classes found out 
many things about him too. Let 
us follow a few of these adven- 
tures as they appeared to the boys 
and girls in our school. 

The mischievous but lovable 
Peer Gynt caught the imagination 
of the children. They enjoyed 
hearing about his wild pranks and 
the whopping stories he liked to 
tell. Grieg’s music, set to Ibsen’s 
play, brought the boastful Peer 
closer to us and gradually the char- 
acters unfolded before the class. 
The natural reaction of many was 
to move rhythmically to the music 
and to begin living the characters 
through pantomime. Instead of 
expecting the children to sit mo- 
tionless through such vivid music 
they were encouraged to offer 
interpretations—each child 
independent in his response. Thus 
do we have the beginning of real 
esthetic appreciation, for by care- 
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King.” 


in music or dance. With the help 
of the art teacher, a student of 
modern dance, a variety of move- 
ment was introduced and each 
dance appeared with definite char- 
acteristics. Ihe result was a kind 


Music Comes Alive 


by FLORENCE SMITH HOLDEN 


Riverdale Elementary School, South Norfolk 


ful listening, one learns to discrim- 
inate mood, tempo, dynamics, and 
form in music. 

Peer Gynt soon appeared in va- 
rious art forms which were stimu- 
lated by the art teacher and the 
classroom teacher. Grotesque trolls 
of clay and sketches in crayon and 
chalk brought ‘““The Hall of the 
Mountain King’ into focus. A 
mural of snow-capped mountains 
formed our background. Rhyth- 
mic drawing and finger painting 
to all moods of the Peer Gynt 
Suite helped to create a feeling for 
the dance which was to play an 
important part as the story grew. 

Simple dance patterns and steps 
were devised along with the spon- 
taneous natural expressions of 
children, the majority of whom 
had never had special instruction 
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of visual accompaniment or a syn 
chronization of music and move- 
ment. 


Creative Costuming 

Creative costuming is part of 
our story too. What fun it is to 
dress up and pretend—much more 
fun than wearing unimaginative, 
made-to-order costumes! The trolls 
wo.e old underwear dyed green 
and their cloth tails had wire in 
them to make them look alive. 
The tail which the trolls pinned 
on Peer did not have wire in it 
because, as one boy explained, this 
tail was lifeless since Peer was a 
Christian. The trolls made their 
own big ears and long fingernails. 
As they jumped, shrieked, and 
danced around the hapless Nor- 
wegian boy, they looked like crea- 


Scene from Peer Gynt Suite, by Edvard Grieg, “In the Hall of the Mountain 



























Photo by H. A. Stewart, Jr. 


tures of the Mountain King in all 
their fury. 

The barefoot girls in ‘“‘Anitra’s 
Dance’ wore full skirts, all bor 
rowed from mothers and friends. 
Costume jewelry and scarfs added 
to the gaiety and splendor of Peer 
Gynt’s court. He was well pleased 
as he sat in the midst of whirling 
dancing girls, his head swathed 
with a turban of turkish toweling 
The daughter of the Mountain 
King, the Woman in Green, looked 
more svelte than grimy in old lace 
curtains dyed green. The King 
looked smudgy indeed in an old 
robe, an imposing crown, and an 
ugly nose. 

The music of ‘Ase’s Death’’ 
was interpreted by two 
dressed in full white skirts with 
black bodices—they wore no jew 
elry. Their dance was abstract 
rather than realistic. Death was 
not the idea but a thoughtful mood 
as Peer regretted his foolish ways 
and how he had worried his 
mother. 


girls 


The years rolled on and Peer 
had many more adventures. He fi- 
nally grew weary and returned to 
Norway to find Solveig, his first 
sweetheart, still waiting for him. 
Before reaching home he stopped 


(Continued on page 38) 














Note taking was much in evidence in New York during the National 


Education Association meet. 


Here Phyllis G. Brown, Assistant Editor 


of the Virginia Journal of Education, takes the “liberty” of noting 
some impressions gathered while attending her first NEA meet. 





Would that time and space could 
permit the sharing of their fine 
messages, but I can’t resist pluck- 
ing a few plums from some of the 
speeches: 


Ralph J. Bunche, United Nations 
—The vision of a world in which 
all peoples will live together in 
peace and brotherhood may be far 
from realization, but it remains the 
noblest ideal of human existence. It 
is the ideal of all the great religions. 
It is the ideal which the United Na- 
tions embraces. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, NEA 
Journal—Truly, man is only be- 
ginning to be man, and they who 
teach—who hold high the torch of 
truth, goodness, and beauty are the 
real makers of history and the gen- 
uine prophets of a better tomorrow. 
William G. Carr, NEA Executive 
Secretary—Our government does 
what we, the people, want done. 





Teeming With Teachers 


EW YORK CITY was fairly 
N teeming with teachers as a rec- 
ord attendance of some 20,000 
streamed into Madison Square Gar- 
den for the 92nd annual meeting of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion. For the six-day meet, be- 
ginning on June 27 and continuing 
through July 2, 4900 were official- 
ly accredited delegates. 

A teen-age girl, watching the 
mass of teachers flow in at one 
entrance to Madison Square Gar- 
den, remarked ‘My teacher never 
looked like that! Aren’t they good 
looking!’’ And it was a group of 
smartly dressed intelligentsia that 
filed through each doorway, mak- 
ing one proud to be associated with 
the teaching profession. 

To a first-timer at a NEA Con- 
vention, the magnitude of it all was 
overwhelming. Never had | seen 
sO many teachers in one place as at 
mammouth Madison Square Gar- 
den nor a program of such magni- 
tude! From the moment William 
A. Early, president of this nation- 
wide organization, called to order 
the first session until the last ex- 
hibit box was packed, a full sched- 
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ule of exciting opportunities con- 
tinued to reveal themselves, making 
my first NEA Convention a mem- 
orable experience. With Bill Early, 
a native son of Virginia, now su- 
perintendent of Savannah and 
Chatham County, Ga., schools, 
presiding, Virginia and Georgia 
had a vantage point of view of all 
platform happenings, since their 
State delegations were assigned to 
front section seats in Madison 
Square Garden. 

Platform speakers, each with a 
message of merit, included Presi- 
dent Grayson Kirk of Columbia 
University; Ralph Bunche, director, 
Division of Trusteeship, United 
Nations; Billie Davis, field repre- 
sentative for the Assemblies of God 
and author of “I Was a Hobo 
Kid”; Arthur J. Connell, com- 
mander of the American Legion; 
Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, presi- 
dent, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; Roy E. Larsen, 
chairman, National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools and 
president of Time, Inc.; and Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman, Christ Church, 
New York City. 


The fault lies not in our govern- 
ment but in ourselves as+citizens. 
We have not yet put first things 
first. When we do, we shall sup- 
port education generously by the 
teamwork of all our governments, 
local, State, and national. 


Ralph W. Sockman, Munister, 
Christ Church, New York City.— 
We must teach the know-why as 
well as the know-how. Our youth 
may not know what they will be 
doing 10 years from now, but 
every high school graduate should 
know what kind of a person he 
wants to be 10 or 40 years from 
now. We must teach the goals of 
the good life. 


Grayson Kirk, President, Columbia 
University.—If we have an under- 
standing public, if we have better 
financial and human resources, if 
we have a tougher attitude toward 
the disciplinary side of mental de- 
velopment, we can build in this 
country a democratic society of ed- 
ucated men and women the like of 
which no land has yet enjoyed. 


Arthur J. Connell, American Le- 
gion—Democracy is not fought on 
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the battlefield but taught in the 
classroom. 


Billie Davis, author of “I Was a 
Hobo Kid’’—We do not talk about 
things that please us—but when 
they do not we holler our heads off, 
so criticism should not bother us 
too much. Debunking is a favorite 
past time at the present. I told my 
story because I did not think the 
criticism of our schools was fair 
and thought the other side of the 
story should be told. Equal and 
proper education can make a dif- 
ference. Schools are to make 
people better than they are; they 
are not only a place to learn to read, 
write and do arithmetic. A teacher 
can help when a home has failed. 
If you take advantage of all that is 
free and available, you won't be 
bitter because of what other people 
have—and you will discover that 
there is a little more to take. 


Work Sessions 


Choosing which of the more 
than 100 discussion and informa- 
tion sessions and meetings of com- 
mittees and commissions to attend 
was a difficult matter. They cov- 
ered such problems as safeguarding 
American freedom through educa- 
tion; proper choice and use of text- 
books; use of television as a supple- 
mentary aid to classroom teaching: 
recent attacks on education; prog- 
ress made in the fundamentals in 
education; and scores of adminis- 
trative and curriculum problems, 
all with excellent leadership. 

Twenty-one Virginians were 
among the 1112 selected to parti- 
cipate in the leadership of these 
various groups. They included H. 
H. Walker of Charlottesville on the 
Tenure and Academic Freedom 
Committee program; J. J. Brew- 
baker of Norfolk on the resource 
panel of the Joint Committee of 
NEA and Adult Education; Dr. 
Robert F. Williams, VEA Execu- 
tive Secretary, on problems relating 
to the Joint Committee of the 
NEA and American Legion; T. 
Preston Turner, VEA Assistant 
Executive Secretary, presentation 
on Teacher Retirement and Social 
Security Problems; Josephine Ac- 
ton of Norfolk, recorder for Ad- 
ministrative Adjustments to 
Mounting Enrollments; John Pal- 
mer of Arlington, Clinic for Local 
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Association Leaders; Martha An- 
thony of Martinsville, recorder for 
discussion on ““What Kind of Eco- 
nomic Education Do We Need in 
Today’s Schools?’’; Leonard 
Mauck, Smyth County, discussant 
on “How Can We Increase the 
Holding Power of the Teaching 
Profession?’’; H. I. Willett, Rich- 
mond, discussant in information 
session on ‘‘Education—An Invest- 
ment in People’; Phyllis G. 
Brown, Assistant Editor, Virginia 
Journal of Education, recorder for 
‘“‘Education’s Role in American 
Economy”; Mrs. Annie B. Stiff of 
Roanoke County, recorder for 
“Planning Meetings for the Local 
Association’”’; William H. Jordan 
of Giles County, recorder for 
“Ethics Committee of the Local 
Association’; Katherine Hoyle, 
VEA Field Director, consultant for 
the Citizenship Committee of the 
Local Association: Edward P. 
Alexander and John C. Goodbody, 
both with Colonial Williamsburg, 
participated in “‘A Living Labora- 
tory of History — Williamsburg, 
Virginia’; C. Gordon Higgins, 








VIRGINIA LEADERS CONFER WITH NEW NEA HEAD. 
Walker, of Texas, newly elected president of the National Education Association, 
got together with Virginia leaders during the NEA Convention in New York 
City. On her right is Dr. Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary of the VEA, 
with Mary V. DeLong, State NEA Director, seated at left; standing, T. Preston 
Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary, and Joseph B. Van Pelt, president of the 
Virginia Education Association. 


Richmond, made a presentation on 
“Discipline in Today’s Schools’”’; 
Herbert Levenson, Henrico Coun- 
ty, recorder for “The Teacher as 
Counselor’; Mrs. Reba D. Hash 
of Roanoke, recorded ‘‘Providing 
Opportunities for the Physically 
Handicapped in the Regular Class- 
room”; Dr. Paul M. Munro of 
Lynchburg, presented the Use of 
Sponsored Materials in the Class- 
room ‘‘As the Superintendent Sees 
It’’; Ethel Nash of Fredericksburg, 
brought greetings to the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of which she is president; 
Sara C. Joyner reported for the 
Southestern Arts Asociation at the 
National Art Education Associa- 
tion meeting. 


United Nations 

Visits to the United Nations 
provided impressive educational ex- 
periences where a series of seven 
programs were held in the UN 
General Assembly under the joint 
sponsorship of UN and the NEA, 
bringing together platform leaders 
both in education and in interna- 
tional affairs. Ambassadors and 


Miss Waurine 
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Permanent and Deputy Permanent 
UN Representatives joined forces 
with educational leaders in con- 
sidering the common topic of ‘‘Ed- 
ucation and the United Nations.” 
In the various sessions they consid- 
ered such aspects of the topic as 
‘“‘How We Teach about the United 
Nations’, ‘Human Rights’’, “‘Eco- 
nomic and Social Aspects’, ‘‘Polli- 
tical and Social Problems’’, “The 
Citizen and the United Nations’, 
and “A Report on UNESCO.” 
These sessions were arranged 
through the cooperation of the 
Honorable Benjamin A. Cohn, As- 
sistant Secretary-General for Public 
Information of the UN, and Rob- 
ert H. Reid, executive assistant for 
the Committee on International 
Relations of the NEA. 

And of course most of those 
attending these sessions were in- 
terested in a guided tour of the UN 
building, which called for the re- 
cruitment of the largest staff of 
guides the United Nations ever had 
(about 100). A record-breaking 
12,589 teachers visited the UN on 
the first three days of the conven- 
tion, with Wednesday's session, 
featuring an address by Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt breaking all previous 
UN attendance records. On that 
day 5,389 teachers took the UN 
Guided Tours. 

In ker address on ‘Human 
Rights’, Mrs. Roosevelt made a 
plea for teachers to carry back to 
the people of their communities 
and the children in their schools 
‘a knowledge of the work that 
flows out from this building.” 


Pageant Magnificent 


‘Through Freedom’s Door”’ left 
the nearly 18,000 people who pack- 
ed Madison Sqaure Garden to the 
roof, with the feeling that this 
pageant alone was worth the trip 
to New York. Sponsored by the 
Board of Education of the City 
of New York and presented by 
nearly 2000 students from city 
schools, the pageant was the work 
of highest art. New York, the 
biggest classroom in the world, and 
its offerings to its young citizens, 
native and foreign-born, was the 
theme of the pageant, with inter- 
pretations in music, dance, and 
song, produced with finish and 
professional tone. Centered around 
the school life of the child from 
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kindergarten through graduation 
from high school, this pageant 
climaxed Classroom Teacher Night 
on Tuesday. 

Another peak performance came 
on Wednesday evening with the pre- 
sentation of a varied musical pro- 
gram by a large group of Puerto 
Rican artists, consisting of the 
chorus of the University of Puerto 
Rico; Jesus Maria Sanroma, pian- 
ist; Graciela Rivera, coloratura so- 
prano; and piano and organ duets 
by Jose E. Pedreira, pianist, and 
Jose Raul Ramirez, organist. 


Colorful Moments 

Colorful hats and scarfs as gifts 
from the Puerto Rico Teachers As- 
sociation to the delegates added 
much to Friendship Night. Flow- 
ers and presentation of leis in the 
native ceremony by the Hawaiian 
delegation to platform speakers and 
leaders added an affectionate note 
among members of the profession 

Other lighter moments included 
open house on Sunday night by the 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, reception for Waurine Walker 
by the Texas State Teachers Asco- 
ciation, reception for President W. 
A. Early on Tuesday night by the 
NEA and Georgia Education As- 
sociation, and on Thursday Friend- 
ship Evening offered members an 
opportunity to meet informally 
candidates for NEA offices, and also 
a re-eption was held at United Na- 
tions. 

Another delightful feature was 
the Celebrities Dinner, sponsored by 
the National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, honoring Future 
Teachers of America, numbering 
54 college and university students 
representing 47 state education as- 
sociations. The FTA at their own 
Notables Dinner paid tribute to 
their founder, Joy Elmer Morgan, 
editor of the NEA Journal. 

Two special luncheons for edi- 
torial staff members were high 
spots for this first-timer—one 
sponsored by the Educational Press 
Association, and the other by the 
United Nations. 

Back to Business 

At the business sessions impor- 
tant reports adopted brought into 
focus the many big jobs the NEA 
is doing for the teachers of the na- 
tion. Resolutions adopted were 
basic common goals for the teach- 


ing profession. To head the Na- 
tional Education Association, Wau- 
rine Walker, Director of Teacher 
Relations and Certification of the 
Texas Education Agency in Aus- 
tin, Texas, was elected president. 
John Lester Buford, superintendent 
of schools at Mt. Vernon, Illinois 
was the unanimous choice for vice- 
president. Members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Lois Carter of 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, and 
Lyman V. Ginger of Lexington, 
Kentucky, were elected. 
Virginian Wins on TV 

New York's many attractions 
included sightseeing, stage, radio, 
and IT Vshows as well as big league 
ball games, for off-hours during the 
convention. Anda TV show was 
profitable for one Virginian. Mrs 
W. Ross Johnson, president of the 
Hopewell Education Association, 
won a total of $300 on the Thurs- 
day television program ‘“‘On Your 
Account” of which Wyn Elliot is 
the host. On this show, sponsored 
by Mr. and Mrs. Bob Quigley, one 
tells his story and answers questions 
to win for his account. Mrs. Cora 
Johnson appeared on behalf of her 
great-nephew, Jerry Cook of Pe- 
tersburg. one of two brothers, 8 
and 11 years old, victims of an ex- 
plosion which took the life of the 
older boy, with little Jerry still 
a patient at the Medical College of 
Virginia Hospital receiving treat- 
ment for severe burns. Mrs. John- 
son won the maximum amount for 
Jerry as she was able to answer all 
four of the auestions asked, which 
she said ‘“‘any teacher should 
know’, valued at $200, and re- 
ceived the friendship dividend of 
$100 for telling her story which 
was awarded on vote of the other 
contestants. Little Jerry is now 
recuperating at his home and grate- 
ful for his great aunt’s success in 
his behalf while in New York. 

The three hundred Virginians 
attending the NEA Convention, re- 
turned home from the “‘big city” 
loaded with materials and ideas 
gathered from the fascinating ex- 
hibits in the various State head- 
quarters rooms and UN Building, 
as well as the miles of commercial 


exhibits displayed at Madison 
Square Garden. The “come one, 
‘come all Convention’’ was a real 


experience. 
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SALUTE TO TEACHERS FOR 


TOMORROW — A view of some of the 

47 “teachers for tomorrow” seated with some 
20 national leaders and other honored guests on the 
dais in the Grand Ball Room of the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City at the Celebrities Dinner, sponsored by 
the National School Public Relations Association. 
representative, Bonnie Jean Owen, is No. 8 in the third row. More 
than 1200 educators from all parts of the United States were present to 
honor the 47 young “‘teachers for tomorrow.” 


Virginia’s 


Teachers For Tomorrow 


SALUTE from American citi- 

zens touched off by a message 
from President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower was extended to 47 young 
‘teachers for tomorrow” honored 
at the Celebrities Dinner held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria during the 
92nd annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Congratulating the 32 girls and 
15 boys for electing to teach, the 
President pointed out that their 
chosen profession was indispensa- 
ble to the nation’s preservation 
and improvement, and added that 

each child you train is part of 
America’s future.”’ 

Other tributes contained in a 
Salute Portfolio presented at the 
dinner to each future teacher came 
from Vice-President Richard 
Nixon, Speaker of the House Jo- 
seph W. Martin, Jr., Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey, Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield, 
Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
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McKay, Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks, Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
and Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Oveta Culp Hobby. 

Commenting on these messages, 
News Commentator Douglas Ed- 
wards of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System also quoted ex- 
cerpts from letters from former 
President Harry S. Truman and 
former Illinois Governor Adlai S. 
Stevenson. 

Wrote Mr. Truman: ‘There 
are two people who have the great- 
est influence on the growing child. 
A good mother is the first essential, 
and a good teacher, the second.” 

Mr. Stevenson underlined the 
teacher shortage by noting that 
“every parent who sends his child 
to an overcrowded classroom, and 
every teacher who must face each 
day an over-sized class feels the 
almost desperate need for more 
teachers acutely without the aid of 
statistics.”’ 















More messages addressed to the 
teachers for tomorrow came from 
Pulitzer Prizewinners James A. 


Michener, James Patrick, Mar- 
garet L. Coit, Fred L. Packer, and 
Carl M. Saunders; from Magazine 
Editors Otis L. Wiese of McCall's, 
Ben Hibbs of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Gardner Cowles of 
Look, Norman Cousins of The 
Saturday Review, from Eric John- 
ston, President of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, and 
F. F. O'Neil, president of the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System. 

William A. Early, Superinten- 
dent of Schools at Savannah, 
Georgia, and President of the Na- 
tional Education Association, sa- 
luted the future teachers on behalf 
of the teaching profession, point- 
ing out that “the teaching profes- 
sion in America now enters a new 
and greater phase.” 

Lieutenant Ray M. Dowe, Jr., 
U.S. Army, imprisoned for three 
years in Korea by the Chinese 
communists, reminded them of dif- 
ferences in teaching methods as 
practiced under the communist and 
American way of life. 

Sponsors of the salute to the 
teachers for tomorrow included 
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Bonnie Jean Owen, a senior at Longwood College and secretary of her local 
FTA Chapter, looks over the record with Waurine Walker, new president of 
the National Education Association. Bonnie Jean Owen lives at Blairs, Vir- 
ginia, and Miss Walker hails from Austin, Texas. 


the following national groups rep- 
resenting some ten million persons 
associated with the field of educa- 
tion: the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education; 
the American Association of School 
Administrators; the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, NEA: the 
National Association of Secretar- 
ies of State Teachers Associations; 
the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools; the Na- 


tional Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 


ards; the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State 


School Officers; the National Edu- 
cation Association; the National 
School Boards Association; the 
National School Public Relations 
Association, and the Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


The Albany Conference 


“Competent Teachers for America’s 
Schools: Lay-Professional Action Pro- 
grams to Secure and Obtain Quali- 
fied Teachers” was the theme of the 
Ninth Annual National Conference 
sponsored by the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards—the Albany Conference— 
held at the State University of New 
York College for Teachers, Albany, 
June 23-26, 1954. Nearly 700 out- 
standing lay and professional leaders 
participated in the Conference, with 
representation from each of the 48 
states, the District of Columbia, and 
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Hawaii, as well as 8 foreign countries. 

Major emphasis of the Conference 
centered on the development of prac- 
tical action programs, for use in re- 
spective states in bringing about a bal- 
ance in the supply and demand of 
qualified teachers. About 75 outstand- 
ing lay leaders from 23 states par- 
ticipated in the Conference. The Con- 
ference was organized around two 
major divisions and embraced twelve 
problem areas. The major divisions 
were: “Developing Action Programs 
to Secure Qualified Teachers” and 


“Developing Action Programs to Re- 


tain Qualified Teachers.” The twelve 
problem areas considered by the Con- 
ference were: “Presenting the Chal- 
lenges of Teaching to Capable Stu- 
dents,” “Developing Selective Teacher 
Recruitment Programs,” “Discover- 
ing and Using Teacher Reserves,” 
“Upgrading Standards for Admissions 
to Teacher and Continuation in Serv- 
ice,” “Increasing the Attractiveness 
and Holding Power of Institutional 
Programs,” “Developing Programs to 
Attract College Students and Liberal 
Arts Graduates into Teacher Educa- 
tion,” “Increasing Public Understand- 
ing of Good Schools and Competent 
Teachers,” ‘Strengthening Personnel 
Relationships Within the School Sys- 
tem,” “Reducing Teacher Turn-over 
and Leaving Rate Through Effective 
Teacher Welfare Policies,” ‘Recon- 
structing a Community Climate for 
Good Schools,” ‘“Reorganizing the 
Teaching Job to Improve Services and 
Minimize Strain,” and “Expanding 
and Strengthening Programs of Pro- 
fessional Orgnizations to Increase the 
Stability of the Profession.” 


Among the highlights of the Con- 
ference were the Audio-Visual Clinic 
on Teacher Recruitment materials, the 
night Special Subject Clinic Sessions 
on “The Use of Mass Media in De- 
veloping Public Understanding of 
Good Schools and Competent Teach- 
ers,” “Can Superior Teaching Service 
be Rewarded in Ways Which Will 
Improve Staff Morale?”, “The Impli- 
cations of Personnel Policies in In- 
dustry for Education,” and “Ask It 
Now.” Conference addresses were de- 
livered by William G. Carr, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association; Vernon L. Heath, 
First Vice President of the Illinois’ 
State Chamber of Commerce; and Joy 
Elmer Morgan, Editor of the NEA 


Journal. 


The official report of the Confer- 
ence, under the title “Competent 
Teachers for America’s Schools,” will 
be available early in the Fall as well 
as separate published reports of each 
of the four special groups set up in 
connection with the Conference. The 
special groups dealt with the follow- 
ing subjects: “Measures of Teacher 
Competency (II),” “Reorganizing the 
Rewards and Incentives for Superior 
Teaching Service,” “The High-Stand- 
ards Approach to Teacher Supply,” 
and “Projecting School Enrollments in 
Personnel Needs.” 
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What can the State Education 
Association do to make teaching 


a profession? 


A? AN organized profession 
and as individual teachers, we 
have never properly assessed the 
role of certification in the improve- 
ment of education Nor have we 
seemed fully to realize that teacher 
education, institutional accredita- 
tion, and professional certification 
are all part of one important proc- 
ess—the process of getting com- 
petent, well-prepared teachers into 
the classrooms. It is a process ur- 
gently in need of attention and im- 
provement, and it is the responsi- 
bility of the organized profession 


VIRGINIANS AT ALBANY CONFERENCE—Discus- 
sing the TESP program are Gordon Higgins, president of 
District C, Richmond; Mary V. DeLong, NEA Director of 
Roanoke; and Mrs. Reba D. Hash, president of District P, 
Looking over their shoulders are Kath- 


Roanoke (seated). 
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Improving Teacher Certification 


by T. M. 





STINNETT 


Executive Secretary, National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 


to give it that attention and to seek 
that improvement. If we do not 
accept this responsibility, other 
groups less well qualified for the job 
will take over. 

For the next ten years at least, 
the state associations are going to 
have to be concerned, more con- 


A report of Mr. Stinnett’s talk, 
“The Role of the Journal in 
Improving Teacher Certifica- 
tion,” delivered before the mem- 
bers of the ECS Workshop in 
Albany, New York, June 19, 1954 
and recorded by Emma Scott, 
editor of The Journal of Arkan- 
sas Education 
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cerned than they have been, with 
the task of helping teaching be- 
come a profession. Either we be- 
come a profession or we don’t. We 
cannot duck our responsibility. 
And we need to know as we tackle 
the job that there are movements 
already underway to do away with 
certification or to emasculate it as 
a professional process. Proposals 
are already being made to legisla- 
tures that we return to the old nor- 
mal schools, that we cut back to 
two college years of preparation 
for elementary certificates. 

The teaching profession now 
faces the task which many other 


erine Hoyle, VEA Field Director; Bonnie Jean Owen, Vir- 
ginia’s FTA representative, Blairs; Mrs. Annie B. Stiff, Roa- 
noke County; Martha Anthony president of Martinsville 
Education Association; Helen Costan, president of Lynch- 
burg Teachers Club; and Phyllis G. Brown, Assistant Editor, 
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professions have already dealt with. 
We have to decide upon and list 
the major competencies required, 
for our profession, and we have to 
do this in such a way as to get rid 
of present inconsistencies in profes- 
sional requirements, We need to 
come to some agreements as to what 
constitutes a good teacher. 

We need to be a little more con- 
cerned about the institutions which 
are offering teacher education pro- 
grams, assuring ourselves that such 
institutions are really capable of 
preparing competent teachers. Hav- 
ing thus assured ourselves, we need 
then to put the responsibility for 
developing good teachers where it 
belongs, on the institution charged 
with that task. 


Helping Teachers Become a 
Profession 


How then does a State education 
association go about helping teach- 
ers help themselves become a pro- 
fession? First, it must point out 
and emphasize to teachers the rela- 
tionship between good teachers and 
services to children. ‘There is really 
only one reason for certification, 
and it is that children may be 
guaranteed an excellent quality of 
service from those who teach them. 
The quality of that service can be 
regulated by the profession itself 
when it builds up and maintains 
high standards of certification. It 
is well for teachers to realize, too, 
as they work toward this goal of 
higher certification standards, that 
they are working also in the area 
of teacher welfare: for retirement, 
tenure, and teachers’ salaries are all 
closely related to standards of cer- 
tification. Improve one, and you 
improve the other. 

It is not enough, however, for 
the association to point out to its 
members the close inter-relationship 
between certification and the wel- 
fare of both children and teachers. 
It must also set up the channels and 
make the arrangements for as many 
teachers as possible to participate 
in the formulation of certification 
policies. It ought to aim at in- 
cluding every teacher in the devel- 
opment of such policies. This is a 
slow and time-consuming process, 
this building up of a program 
which will carry with it the consent 
of the governed. But Americans 
in general, and American teachers 
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in particular, are committed to just 
this procedure. As for the legal 
authorities, the State boards of ed- 
ucation and the certification agen- 
cies of State departments, full coop- 
eration and encouragement can be 
expected from them. They are 
eager for the profession to decide 
upon certification standards and to 
set up the professional sanctions 
necessary in having such standards 
applied. 

And what are the sanctions 
which the organized profession can 
invoke in the application of such 
standards? First, it can give pref- 
erence of employment to graduates 
of those accredited institutions, 
which through their teacher educa- 
tion program help in the develop- 
ment and reinforcement of good 
certification standards. Second, it 
can make its professional organiza- 
tions truly professional by offering 
membership only to those teachers 
who meet regular and standard cer- 
tification requirements. ‘Third, it 
can support the movement for pro- 
fessional accreditation of all col- 
leges engaged in teacher prepara- 
tion. At the present time in the 
United States there are about 300 
colleges, so weak that they are not 
accredited by any voluntary ac- 
crediting association, which are 
nonetheless carrying on programs 
of teacher education. 


Support New Accreditation 
Agency 

The National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education, 
activated on July 1, 1954, is the 
new agency to which teachers can 
give their support in a nation-wide 
effort at strengthening teacher ed- 
ucation programs through a strong 
effective professional accrediting 
agency. Membership on the Coun- 
cil comes from the five sources that 
are rightfully concerned with the 
quality of teacher education: the 
practicing profession, the school 
boards, the colleges which prepare 
teachers, the chief State school of- 
ficers, and the State directors of 
certification. This is the first time 
that the teaching profession, as 
such, has been included and given 
a direct part in the accreditation 
process. State education associa- 
tions need to make their members 
aware of this happy state of affairs 
in order that the profession may 


not lose by default the opportunity 
of making the Council an agency 
which will be in a position to in- 
sist that schools having ineffectual 
programs be required either to 
strengthen or discontinue such 
programs. It is the responsibility 
of the State association, as the 
Council begins its work, to culti- 
vate among association members an 
understanding of its purposes, to 
enlist cooperation in its program, 
and to build intelligent, sympathe- 
tic and vigorous support for its ac- 
tions. 


In this whole job of encouraging 
teachers to have a part in profes- 
sionalizing their work, association 
journals can have a big share. As 
new certification and accreditation 
requirements are decided upon, they 
need to be publicized and they need 
to be publicized in such a way as 
to build up a professional pride 
and a hearty commitment to ac- 
tions taken. It is the responsibility 
of the journals, also, to keep their 
readers informed about the Pro- 
fessional Standards Movement, its 
goals, its studies, and it achieve- 
ments, on state and national levels. 
There need to be articles and edi- 
torials on the philosophy of certi- 
fication and on the cooperative de- 
velopment of teacher education. It 
is the obligation of association pub- 
lications constantly to focus the 
attention of teachers on their role 
in education and on the compe- 
tencies which they need to possess 
in order to fulfill that role. 


In the attainment of the national 
goal of making teaching a profes- 
sion, the journals can help in an- 
other way, by plugging the need 
for reciprocal relationships among 
the states. We are now lacking 
not only in reciprocity as concerns 
retirement, but also in acceptable 
yardsticks by which accreditation 
and certification requirements can 
be measured. ‘The diversity in re- 
quirements in the various states, 
coupled with special course re- 
quirements in particular states, con- 
stitute serious hurdles to be got 
over in the building of a profession 
nationwide. ‘The local, state, and 
national associations offer to their 
teachers their greatest help in get- 
ting over these hurdles and the 
others which can stand between 
them and a real profession. 
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A Banner for the World to See 


by WAURINE WALKER 


President. National Education Association 


AST night as I sat here on the 

stage, | looked up at the won- 
derful array of banners and the 
wonderful response of the teachers 
of this country as they filled Madi- 
son Square Garden. I was re- 
minded of a line that comes from 
one of Vachel Lindsay's pcems in 
which he speaks of an ‘“‘endless line 
of splendor.’’ He was referring to 
an unending army of religious con- 
verts, each flying the banner of his 
particular religion, but each dedi- 
cated to the task of conquering the 
world for goodness. 

Well, you know, every life flies 
a banner—a banner by which the 
world may see what that life ex- 
emplifies. Each of us here today 
flies a banner that symbolizes our 
allegiance to a cause. 

This morning I have been hon- 
ored far beyond my just deserts 
by being nominated for a line of 
succession of distinguished Ameri- 
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cans—the line of splendor of NEA 
presidents. 

In all humility I can only say 
that any American teacher could 
experience nothing less than a sense 
of pride at the thought that he 
might be judged worthy of join- 
ing this line of succession. If you 
should so judge, I pledge that I 
shall strive as earnestly as | know 
how to continue their best tradi- 
tion of service. 

Horace Mann once said of this 
nation’s founders, ‘“ITwo divine 
ideas filled their hearts—their duty 
to God and to posterity. For one, 
they built the church, for the 
other they opened the school.” 
Tke great promise of the NEA, 
for each who flies the proud banner 
of teacher, is that we shall resolve, 
now and in the future, to keep 
that school open to all children; 
to enlarge it to receive the one and 
one-half million new children each 


NEA GAVEL PASSES TO WAURINE WALKER 
—She is the first Texan to be elected president of the 
National Education Association. 
bedecked with leis presented by the Hawaiian delegation 
following her election in New York City this past June. 
She comes to this important post with a wide experience 
in educational work. At present Miss Walker is director 
of Teacher Relations and Certification for the Texas 
Education Agency and chairman of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 
She has been president of the Texas State Teachers As- 
sociation, headed the Central Texas Division of the TSTA 
and the Texas Classroom Teachers Association. 
of Waco, Texas, she has a bachelor of arts degree from 
Baylor University and a master of arts degree in speech 
from Columbia University. 


Miss Walker is shown 


A native 


year until there are 45 million of 
these heirs and trustees of our to- 
morrows receiving their just birth- 
right; to expand its offerings in 
scope and richness to the glory of 
each child; and to improve the 
standards of our profession in 
order to give greater service to the 
children of this nation. 

At this precise moment, in 
the long history of this endless 
line of splendor, I am proudest of 
all of being a part of it. Because 
of the frustrations of a generation 
of war and of ideological conflicts, 
because of the awful portent of 
our OWn power creations, too many 
Americans seem to have taken fear 
as their compass. 

But American teachers are stand- 
ing steadfast in the face of this 
fear and confusion. They are re- 





From the response given by 
Miss Walker in Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, June 29, 
1954, when she was nominated 
as a candidate for the presidency 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 





fusing to be stampeded into dis- 
carding the gains in methodology 
which a half century of patient 
research has validated. ‘They are 
refusing to retreat either to au- 
thoritarianism in education or to 
education for the chosen few. They 
are standing their ground on the 
issues of freedom to teach and to 
learn, because they know that 
where people of courage and con- 
viction and vision gladly teach the 
truth the nation does not and can- 
not perish. 
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VOTE FOR VEA PRESIDENT 


on the date or dates set for October by your 
local association. Ballotting must be completed at 
least ten days prior to the opening sessior® of the 
Delegate Assembly which convenes October 27. 
Complete biographical sketches of the two candi- 





VIRGINIA E. LEWIS 


Virgin‘a E. Lewis is a <lassroom teacher, head of 
the Science Department, and sponsor of the Student 
Cooperative Association at Culpeper County High 
School. She is a graduate of Mary Washington Col- 
lege of the University of Virginia and has done post 
graduate work at the College of William and Mary, 
University of Virginia, and Madison College 

She has served as president of her local association, 
secretary-treasurer of District H, president of District 
H, president of District N, chairman of the VEA 
Welfare Committee, Executive Board Member of the 
State Classroom Teachers Association, member of the 
VEA Board of Directors, and of the VEA Executive 
Committee. 


dates appeared on page 27 of the May, 1954 issue 
of the Virginia Journal of Education, as required 
by the Constitution. To refresh your information 
and for the benefit of new teachers, extracts from 
these sketches are repeated below. 





@@ee 


MARY F. ROBINSON 


Mary F. Robinson is a teacher of General Science 
at Gcorge Wythe Junior High School, Hampton, Vir- 
gin a- Born in Hampton, she received her elementary 
and high school education there and graduated from 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. Further study has 
been done at the College of William and Mary, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and University of North Carolina. 

She has served the local education association as 
secretary, president, and chairman of program, public 
relations, professional relations, and citizenship com- 
mittees. She has been vice-president and president of 
District B, VEA. As district president she was a mem- 
ber of the VEA Board of Directors for two years. 








VEA Convention Delegates 
Representation in the meetings 
of the Association shall be by one 
delegate from each local association, 
provided that when the active 
membership of a local association 
exceeds twenty-five, it shall be en- 
titled to elect one delegate for each 
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twenty-five active members. or 
major fraction thereof. Each local 
association is entitled to elect as an 
additional delegate one member of 
the local school board, the superin- 
tendent of schools, and presidents 
of each college having a local asso- 
ciation. The president of each local 


association shall be an additional 
delégate, ex-officio. In addition to 
the number of delegates to which a 
local association may be entitled as 
above provided, each local associa- 
tion having a member on the Board 
of Directors of the association may 
elect such member a delegate. 
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Honor To Whom Honor Is Due— 


Publications Sponsors 


Having extra work pass unnoticed 
is the rule, rather than the exception, 
for the schoolteacher, but 14 advisers 
to. student publications recently re- 
ceived a small measure of recognition 
it the 25th convention of the South- 
ern Interscholastic Press Association. 

It took another schoolteacher, at 
college level, to devise some tangible 
note of appreciation for the long hours 
spent by the high school advisers in 
improving the publications. O. W. 
Riegel, director of the Lee Memorial 
Journalism Foundation at Washing- 
ton and Lee University, sponsor of 
SIPA, came up with the idea of a 
Distinguished Service Award for the 
14 advisers. 

Six of the advisers honored at the 
unnual awards banquet of SIPA are 
Virginians. The other eight hail from 
the 12-state Southern area that sent 
more than 900 delegates to the 1954 
convention. 

Every Virginian honored is a vet- 
eran at the task of studying expert 
opinion, sifting the best suggestions 
and passing them on to the students in 
the never-ending quest for improve- 


ment. 





SEE Pele 


Each has served SIPA in an execu- 
tive capacity. Each has been a mem- 
ber of the association’s advisory com- 
mittee. And each, according to the 
citation, rendered “devoted and ef- 
fective service to journalism, to edu- 
cation and to youth.” 

The Virginians presented the Dis- 
tinguished Service Awards by Pro- 
fessor Riegel at the awards banquet 
are: 

Mrs. A. W. H. Jones, adviser of 
The Ham, yearbook at Smithfield High 
School; 

Mrs. Nora Payne Hill, adviser of 
The Chatterbox, newspaper at George 
Washington High School, Danville; 

Miss (cq) Charles Anthony, retired 
adviser of the Monocle, newspaper at 
John Marshall High Rich- 
mond; 

Miss Mary Sully Hayward, adviser 
of The Acorn, magazine at Jefferson 
Senior High School, Roanoke; 

Mrs. Katherine E. 
of the Fare Fac Sampler, yearbook at 
Fairfax High School, and 

Miss Ruth Blunt, adviser of The 
Critic, magazine at E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg. 


School, 


Hopper, adviser 


A 


HONORED BY SIPA—Winners of Distinguished Service Awards at the 
Southern Interscholastic Press Association convention were, left to right, Ruth 
H. Blunt, of Lynchburg; Mary Sully Hayward, of Roanoke; Mrs. A. W. H. 
Jones, of Smithfield; Mrs. Katherine E. Hopper, of Fairfax, and Mrs. Nora 


Payne Hill, of Danville. 
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As tangible evidence of apprecia- 
tion the advisers each received a cer- 
tificate with the following citation: 


“The Southern Interscholastic Press 
Association presents this Distinguished 
Service Award in recognition of out- 
standing accomplishment in the field 
of scholastic publishing and in ac- 
knowledgment of devoted and effec- 
tive service to journalism, to educa- 
tion and to youth.” 


All recipients of the awards had 
been honored in the past. They had 
watched, time after time, their stu- 
dents march to the speaker’s table to 
receive honors for their publications. 
double 


thrill awaited them on the 1954 awards 


And for some recipients a 


Immediately after receiving 


night. 
their 
the veterans were pushed into the 


Distinguished Service Awards 
background again—as was their wish 
—to make room for the parade to the 
awards table by the young journalists 


whom they taught. 


For some the 1954 SIPA convention 
was the final one. One adviser, Miss 
Charles Anthony of John Marshall 
High School, Richmond, has _al- 
ready retired. Others like Mrs. Nora 
Payne Hill, for 35 years head of the 
English at 


department of George 


High School, Danville, 
Mary Sully 


Jefferson Senior High, Roanoke, re- 


Washington 
and Miss Hayward of 
tired at the close of this past 
school year. All have contributed im- 
mensely to the success of the Southern 
Interscholastic Press Association. 
Their years of service for SIPA is im- 
pressive. Mrs. Hopper has served three 
years as a member of the advisory 
committee of SIPA and two years as 
chairman of the committee; Mrs. Hill 
served as chairman six years and has 
seven years’ service as a committee 
member; Miss Anthony and Miss 
Hayward each served two years as a 
member of the committee and Miss 


Blunt served for one year. 


Professor Riegel, taking cognizance 
of the many contributions made to 
scholastic journalism by the hard work- 
ing advisers, said after the awards 
banquet: “Without the help, work and 
advice from advisers, the Southern 
Interscholastic Press Association would 
make little progress in its basic aim 
of encouraging the production of bet- 
ter newspapers, magazines and year- 
bonks. Much of the success of SIPA 


rightly belongs to the advisers.” 
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Working Together for Virginia's Children—Theme of 


Forty-eighth Annual Convention 
of the 


Virginia Education Association 
Richmond — October 27-29, 1954 


General Schedule 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27 
8:00 P.M.—Business Session 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28 


9:00 A.M.—Meetings of Departments 


11:00-12:30—Business Session 


2:00 P.M.—Meetings of Departments 


6:00 P.M.—Delegate Dinner 


Schedule 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 25 
9:00 A.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26 
9:00 A.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 
8:00 P.M. 
Department of Supintendents 
Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27 

9:00 A.M. 

Department of Superintendents 

Executive Committee, Department 

of Visiting Teachers 

10:00 A.M. 

Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 

Virginia School Boards Association 

12:30 P.M. 

Luncheon, Department of Superin- 
tendents 

2:00 P.M. 

Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development 

Department of Visiting Teachers 

Virginia School Boards Association 

2:30 P.M. 

Board of Directors, Department of 
Elementary School Principals 

4:00 P.M. 

Executive Committee and Board 
of Directors, Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals 

6:00 P.M. 

Dinner, Department of Elementary 
School Principals 

Dinner, Virginia School Boards As- 
sociation 
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8:00 P.M.—General Session 
10:30 P.M.—President’s Reception 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29 

9:00 A.M.—Meetings of Sections 
2:00 P.M.—Meetings of Sections 
6:00 P.M.—Delegate Dinner 
8:00 P.M.—Final Session 


of Meetings 


8:00 P.M. 


First General Session of VEA 
Delegate Assembly 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28 


7:30 A.M. 
Breakfast, Alpha Beta Chapter, Phi 
Delta Kappa 
Breakfast, University of Virginia 
Alumni 
8:00 A.M. 
Breakfast, Duke University Alumni 
Breakfast, Board, Department of 
Classroom Teachers 
9:00 A.M. 
Department of Secondary School 
Principals 
Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development 
Department of Teacher Education 
Department of Visiting Teachers 
9:30 A.M. 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals 
Virginia School Boards Association 
11:00 A.M. 
Second General Session of 
VEA Delegate Assembly 
12:00 Noon 
Luncheon, Department of Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development 
1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon, Department of Visiting 
Teachers 
2:00 P.M. 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals 
Department of Secondary School 
Principals 
Department of Teacher Education 


3:00 P.M. 
Tea, Longwood College Alumnae 
4:00 P.M. 
Open House, VEA Headquarters 
6:00 P.M. 

Delegate Dinner for Districts B, C, 
E, F, H, I, M, P 

Dinner, Virginia State Chapter of 
the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children 

7:00 P.M. 
Executive Committee, Classical Sec- 
tion 

7:30 P.M. 

VMEA Board of Control, Music 
Section 

Board of Directors, Business Educa- 
tion Section 

8:00 P.M. 

Third General Session of Del- 
egate Assembly and Conven- 
tion 

10:30 P.M. 


President’s Reception 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29 


7:30 A.M. 


NEA Breakfast 
Secretaries Section 
8:00 A.M. 

Breakfast, VMEA Executive Com- 
mittee and District 
Music Section 

Breakfast, Secretaries Section 

Breakfast, Executive Committee, 
Special Education Section 

8:30 A.M. 
Secondary Science Section 
9:00 A.M. 

Breakfast, Art Section 

Guidance Section 

School Secretaries 

Speech and Drama Section 

9:15 A.M. 
Social Studies Section 
9:30 A.M. 

Department of Classroom Teachers 

Business Education Section 

Industrial Arts Section and T & E 
Section 

Mathematics Section 

Music Section 

School Librarians Section 

9:45 A.M. 
Special Education Section 
10:00 A.M. 

Business Education Section 

Speech and Drama Section and Eng- 
lish Section 

10:30 A.M. 

Classical Section 

Distributive Education Section 

Home Economics Section 


Chairmen, 
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11:00 A.M. 
School Nurses Section 
12:00 Noon 
Luncheon, Business Education Sec- 
tion 
Luncheon, Guidance Section 
12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Speech and Drama Sec- 
tion and English Section 
Luncheon, Virginia Geographical So- 
ciety 
Luncheon, School Librarians Section 
Luncheon, Special Education Section 
1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon, Music Section 
Luncheon, School Nurses Section 
1:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Classical Section 
Luncheon, School Secretaries Section 
Social Studies Section 
2:00 P.M. 
Virginia Vocational Association 
Art Section 
Health and Physical Education Sec- 
tion 
School Nurses Section 
Retired Teachers Section 
Speech and Drama Section 
English Section and Social Studies 
Section 
Open House, Lynchburg College 
2:30 P.M. 
Elementary Science Section 
Secondary Science Section 
Special Education Section 
Teaching Materials Section 
3:00 P.M. 
English Teachers Section 
4:00 P.M. 
Open House, VEA Headquarters 
Tea, Miller & Rhoads 
6:00 P.M. 
Delegate Dinner for Districts A, D, 
G, J,K, L, N,O 
8:00 P.M. 
Final Session of Delegate Assembly 
and Convention 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30 
10:30 A.M. 
Modern Language Section 
1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon, Modern Language Section 
2:00 P.M. 
Modern Language Section 





Important 


All membership dues should 
be paid or written authorization 
for payment made and delegates 
reported to the VEA Headquar- 
ters before October 18. 
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A New Service— 


INDEPENDENT HOUSING BUREAU 
FOR THE VEA CONVENTION 


Richmond—October 27-29, 1954 


This year the hotels of Richmond, together with the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce and the Virginia Education Association, will operate an independent 
housing bureau for the VEA Convention. This arrangement will provide better 
service for those attending the convention. All requests for hotel accommoda- 
tions will be handled from a single point by one person. 


Beginning September 20, Mrs. Lee J. Hasbrouk will set up the Housing Bureau 
at the VEA Headquarters, 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, where 
she will confirm all requests for hotel room reservations. The week of the con- 
vention she will be located in the lobby of the Hotel John Mars‘all, available for 
further service. 

ALL RESERVATION REQUESTS FROM SCHOOL PEOPLE, BOOK 
REPRESENTATIVES, AND OTHERS ATTENDING THE CONVEN- 
TION should be sent to the HOUSING BUREAU FOR THE VEA CON. 
VENTION, 116 South Third Street, Richmond, Virginia. They will be filed as 
received and ACKNOWLEDGED AFTER SEPTEMBER 20—the opening 
date of the bureau. No reservations will be made by the hotels. 

As single rooms are limited, please arrange to share rooms—two to a room or 
three wherever possible. If space is not available in the hotel of your choice, 
the Housing Bureau will endeavor to assign you to your 2nd, 3rd, or 4th choice. 
Overflow accomodations may be placed in motels and tourist homes, if desired. 

The form below is for your convenience in requesting hotel reservations through 
this new service—the independent Housing Bureau. Complete and mail the form 


today. 





HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: JOHN MARSHALL 











SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Each 
Double Additional 

Hotel Single Double Bed Twin Bed Person 
Capitol Hotel ___. $2.50-$4.00 $4.00-$6.00 $5.00-$7.00 $2.00 
Jefferson Hotel . 2.50-10.00 5.00-13.00 9.00-13.00 2.00 
Hotel John Marshall 5.00- 7.50 8.50-16.00 8.50-16.00 2.00 
King Carter Hotel 4.00- 7.00 6.00-10.00 6.00-10.00 2.00 
Raleigh Hotel 3.00- 4.50 4.00- 9.00 8.00- 9.00 2.00 
Hotel Richmond _ 4,00- 7.00 6.00- 8.50 7.50-11.00 2.00 
Hotel William Byrd 4.00- 8.75 6.50- 8.00 7.50-10.75 2.00 


HousiInG BUREAU FOR THE VEA CONVENTION 
116 SourH THIRD STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Virginia Education Association 
Convention, October 27-29, 1954: 


Single Room Double Bedded Room Twin Bedded Room Room for 


Rate: From $ to $ ____First Choice Hotel 
Second Choice Hotel 
With Bath Without Bath Third Choice Hotel 


Number in Party betwee __._.___Fourth Choice Hotel 


Arriving at Hotel Oct. _ Hour A.M. P.M. Leaving Oct. 


Names and Addresses of all Persons Requesting Reservations: 


Name bat One eee Address 
Name ; 24 —_ Address oa . 
Name Address aa a f =4 


(Signed) Name 


Address 
(Reprint from Virginia Journal of Education, May, 1954.) 





Music 
(Continued f rom page 23) 


to watch the rising sun. As it rose 
over the mountain a girl with 
golden hair, dressed in yellow tulle 
danced with abandon to the 
‘Morning’ music. At the end of 
the music Solveig comes to meet 
Peer. Bowed down with remorse, 
Peer Gynt finds his kingdom at 
last. 

Reactions of the Children 

The final performances of Peer 
Gynt through dance, pantomime, 
and narration were presented three 
times, once for the P-TA, and 
twice for the children of River- 
dale School. The modified, con- 
densed version of this popular clas- 
sic was a means of discovering hid- 
den talents, qualities of a delightful 
nature, and the revelation to child, 
teacher, and parent was deeply sat- 
isfying. When the experience was 
ended, expressions of appreciation 
came from the children—those 
who were in the audience as well 
as the performers. Several fifth 
graders who participated in their 
creative interpretation made such 
comments as: 

“The whole Peer Gynt show 
looked as if it were real.” 

“TI don’t think anyone will ever 
forget the music.” 

“To me, Peer Gynt meant to 
live our parts. I was Anitra and 
I really felt that I was in Arabia.” 

“T had my heart set on doing 
my part and I think all the dancers 
put their hearts in doing the play 
right.”’ 

“I liked when the trolls made 
their own costumes.” 

Without fear of ridicule or dis- 
approval throughout this creative 
activity, each child expressed his 
own ideas and feelings in various 
art forms to music which stirred 
his imagination. He, in turn, 
learned to appreciate the efforts of 
others. Thus, we see that music 
need not stand on a pedestal, out 
of reach for the many in the total 


Dr. Nelson 


(Continued from page 16) 


tragic. There are others who would 
begin the process of integration this 
fall. Let there be no doubt that 
there are people of intelligence and 
integrity in each camp. 

The highest court in our country 
in that same decision said, ‘‘today, 
education is perhaps the most im- 
portant function of state and local 
governments.’ It has long been 
held that public education is, and 
must be, a responsibility of the 
state. Sad would be the day that 
this is no longer true. If the issue 
could be confined to segregation or 
non-segregation in the public 
schools the solution might be some- 
what more simple. But it isn’t so 
circumscribed and cannot be. There 
are a thousand implications of a 
political, social and economic na- 
ture. It is, therefore, a matter that 
must first receive the attention of 
the Governor, the General Assem- 
bly, and the State Board of Ed- 
ucation. Our best minds and best 
hearts will be sorely needed in the 
days ahead, for it isn’t a problem to 
be toyed with by hot heads and 
fcols. 


School Savings 

Impressive reports on the 1953-54 
School Savings Program have been re- 
ceived by the U. S. Savings Bonds Di- 
vision, 

In Fairfax County, 39 schools re- 
porting, with 6,091 pupils participat- 
ing, invested a total of $84,471.20. 
Mrs. Ruth N. Hindman is chairman 
for the County. 


Smyth County reports a total sav- 
ings during the year of $34,772.75, 
under the direction of Minnie Rouse, 
chairman. 

In Alexandria, with 9,348 students 
exposed to the plan, $15,491.40 was 
invested during the session, an in- 
crease of $2,022.90 over the 1952-53 
session. Chairman for this city is Helen 
I. Waide. 


In Norfolk City, 5,437 children of 
an enrollment of 27,805 invested $48,- 
611.50 in stamps. The amount def- 
initely turned into bonds was $4,- 
sy ae 4B 
purchased, including faculty and staff 
members, was $186,889.75. This work 
is headed by Virginia McCoy, chair- 
man, with Willie Mae Watson, co- 


The grand total of bonds 


chairman. 





IN SINCLAIR SCHOOL AT HAMPTON, display cases are changed frequently 
to exhibit the various units of work. They include crafts made by the children, 
miniature scenes created by the students, as well as their hobbies and collections. 


school program . 








AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
—November 7-13 
Order kit of materials from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 
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Each display is centered around some particular theme. The above is a col- 
lection of dolls representing children of other lands. It is a composite of many 
small collections belonging to various children throughout the school. Not 
only has it helped to bring this phase of social studies to the foreground, but it 
has also helped to knit together the interests of individual classrooms. 
































are You looking 
for a pair of 


» | Seven League Boots 


; |) TO MAKE GREAT STRIDES TOWARD.... 





: BETTER SCHOOLS 
ai COMPETENT TEACHERS 
; MORE CLASSROOMS 
’ MODERN EQUIPMENT 
‘ HIGHER SALARIES 
IMPROVED WORKING CONDITIONS 
You can help to accomplish these goals by joining the members of your local Education Association, 


the 20,057 members of your Virginia Education Association, and the 561,708 members of your National 


Education Association. 


Take a firm stand.... 
A STRONG, UNITED PROFESSION IS IMPORTANT BECAUSE... 


The proper education of children and youth of our nation has assumed 
increasing importance in recent years. At the same time the difficulties in 
providing good schools have multiplied. Teachers who are members of 
local, state and national education associations have made progress in 
uniting the teaching profession behind these purposes. Further progress 
depends upon -you. 








Put these boots on and 


GO PLACES with your.... 
(\) Local Education Association 
(\) Virginia Education Association 
(\/) National Education Association 


Last year 97% of all Virginia white public school teachers were enrolled 


in the Virginia Education Association; 76% were enrolled in NEA. Let’s 





all be 100% local, State and national this year. 








Follow the membership plan in use in your State. Dues: $5.00. 





NEA Membership: Regular, $5 .... Special, $10... . Life, $150 or $15 annually for ten years. 
for SEPTEMBER, 1954 





HOTEL WM. BYRD HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL i HOTEL RICHMOND 
Opposite Broad Street Station Fifth and Franklin Streets : Overlooking Capitol Square 
200 Rooms @ 200 Baths 400 Rooms @ 400 Baths 300 Reoms @ 300 Baths 
Rates from $3.75 Rates from $4.00 3 Rates from $3.75 
Air-Conditioned Rooms Air-Conditioned SBERE Air-Conditioned Rooms 








felinsond hebech NC. 


VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cor- 
dial welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine 
hotels. Good food, good service, convenient location, genuine hos- 
pitality are all here for you—and at moderate rates that spell real 


economy. Make these hotels your home away from home! 





























HOTEL KING CARTER i 
Eighth and Broad Streets e 


250 Reoms @ 250 Baths . 
Rates from $3.50 Old Point Comfort, Fort Monroe, Virginia 


Air-Conditioned Rooms 33 300 Rooms « 300 Baths 
OPEN THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


F IrE-PROoOF GARAGE AccomopATIONS Proviven BY ALL FIVE Horets 
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NEA Life 
Membership 


Virginia has enrolled 73 Life Mem- 
bers in the National Education Associa- 
tion in a little less thar a year, an 
increase of 38 per cent. These have 
been credited to the building fund for 
the new NEA headquarters. You, too, 
can help build this much needed head- 
quarters by sending your life member- 
ship to the Nationa: Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6,D.C. The cost is $150, 
payable $15 a year for 10 years, if you 
like. For this you receive the NEA 
Journal, NEA Research Bulletins and 
the annual volume of Proceedings— 
for life, plus professional pride in hav- 
ing a part in your national headquar- 
ters. 

Honor Roll 

Adding these 73 new life members 
to the 188 recorded on last year’s honor 
roll, gives Virginia a total of 261 
proud possessors of the Gold Emblem, 
Life Membership Certificate, and Spe- 
cial Life Membership Card. Accord- 
ing to NEA records, those enrolled be- 
tween August 26, 1953 and August 
17, 1954, include: 

Alexandria 

Frances Bates 

Vincent H. Everding 

H. Stewart Jones 

Lynnwood Kinder 

Melvin B. Landes 

Joseph H. Saunders, Jr. 

Mrs. Louise B. Sease 

Kathleen Wolfe 
Ararat 

Ida Gwynn 
Arlington 

Mrs. Audrey M. Fisher 

Mrs. Katherine C. Guy 

Ray C. Maul 

T. Edward Rutter 

Helen E. Samuel 

Ruth V. Wilson 
Blacksburg 

Joseph A. Schad 
Blackstone 

Arthur J. Parr 
Bluegrass 

Amanda Wickline 
Buckingham 

Oscar Pilcher Sadler 
Charlottesville 

Mrs. Katherine A. Meade 

Mrs. Carrie W. Michie 

William I. Nichels, Jr. 

Warren J. Pace 
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John E. Reitz 
Chatham 

Mrs. Lillian W. Reynolds 
Colonial Heights 


Irwin Herbert Levenson 


Eagle Rock 

Howard O. Sullins 
Fair fax 

Lee Butts Curtice 

Mrs. Ida Morford 
Fairfield 

Robert M. Hook 
Falls Church 

Roberta V. Bolen 

Mrs. Virginia Hazelgrove 

Mrs. Ilah T. Osborn 
Floyd 

W. W. Robinson 
Frederickburg 

Paul Garland Hook 
Hallwood 

Mrs. Gladys N. Lankford 
Harrisonburg 

M. H. Bell 
Hillsville 

Mrs. Gladys G. Gaines 
Lexington 

Madeline Willis 
Lorton 

Anna L. Hyer 
Lynchburg 

Nancy S. Evans 

Mrs. Lettie C. Laughon 

Malcolm Royster Sydnor 
Martinsville 

M. L. Carper 
McDowell 

Mrs. L. O. Rose 
McLean 

Mrs. Kate T. Eadie 
Norfolk 

Hal James Bonney, Jr. 

Douglas Corbell Eley 

Louisa C. Tatem 
North Tazewell 

Mrs. Stella Ireson 
Portsmouth 

Robert Wilson Allen 

Georgiana C. Woodhouse 
Rad ford 

Dr. M’Ledge Moffet 
Richmond 

Phyllis G. Brown 

Dean Clarence J. Gray 

Mrs. Blanche F. Meadows 

Elsie Charlise Stossel 

Catlin E. Tyler 

Mrs. Ruth C. Vellines 

Henry I. Willett 


Roanoke 
Rebecca Comer 
Dorothy L. Gibboney 
Mrs. Frances S. Harper 
Rushia Harris 
Mrs. Reba D. Hash 
Alice Horsley 
Mrs. Annie B. Stiff 
Nell D. Walters 


Salem 

R. Douglas Nininger 

Mrs. Forrest M. Smith 
Vinton 

Sybil Marshall 
Virginia Beach 

S. Blair Myers 


Librarians Scholarship 


The first C. W. Dickinson, Jr., 
School Library Scholarship Award for 
$50 was made to Nancy Gailey who 
graduated last June at Petersburg High 
School. Established by the School Li- 
brarians Section of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association at their 1953 meet- 
ing, this award is to be made each year 
at commencement to a senior from a 
Virginia high school whose faculty 
members are eligible for VEA member- 
ship. A scholarship committee selects 
the student for this honor on “a basis 
of character, scholarship, personality, 
and enthusiasm for library work.” 
Complete freedom of choice is given 
the recipient in regard to educational 
institutions so long as the college se- 
lected offers sufficient work in library 
science to meet State requirements. 

Since this award is a tribute to the 
leadership of C. W. Dickinson, Jr., 
former State Supervisor of School Li- 
braries and Textbooks, who developed 
the school library program in Virginia, 
the Scholarship Committee believes that 
many individuals will want to share in 
establishing a permanent scholarship 
fund. Contributions for this fund may 
be sent to Miss Felsie Riddle, Martins- 
ville High School, Martinsville, Vir- 
ginia. Miss Riddle is sub-chairman of 
the Committee on Awards, as is Gladys 
Miller of Mount Vernon Elementary 
School, Alexandria. Since the president 
or vice-president of the School Libra- 
rians Section must serve as chairman, 
Leone Cooper, Supervisor of School Li- 
braries, Bristol, Va., president of the 
Section, is the scholarship chairman. 
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New Superintendents 


Stuart McGuire Beville was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Prince Wil- 
liam County Schools on July 30 to fill 
the unexpired term of J. M. Garber. 
who resigned in July to go into other 
employment. He took office Septem- 
ber 1 for the unexpired term which 
ends in 1957. 


Mr. Beville is a native of Blackstone, 
Virginia, and has had many years of 
experience as teacher and principal in 
the southern part of Virginia. He has 
been a teacher in Campbell County, 
Halifax County, and Danville. His 
experience as a principal includes four 
years at Halifax High School, two 
years at Forest Hill Elementary School 
in Danville, four years at George 
Washington High School in Danville, 
four years at Crewe High School, and 
one year at Farmville High School. 


Charles Evans Davis has been 
named superintendent of Henrico 
County schools. He succeeds Clyde 
K. Holsinger who retired in June. 
Dr. Davis comes to Virginia from 
Ohio where he has been president of 


the Rio Grande College since 1951. 





Stuart M. Beville 
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He has had 32 years of experience in 
education, including three years in 
the Army Air Force during World 
War II where he was discharged as a 
Davis held coaching and 
administrative positions in various 
schools from 1921 to 1938 when he 
became principal of South High 
School, Lima, Ohio. He served in the 
Army Air Force from 1942 to 1945. 
During that period he lived in Vir- 
ginia at Highland Springs and Sands- 
ton for 18 months while stationed at 
Byrd Field. Following his discharge 
in 1945, he became superintendent of 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio, 


where he remained until 1951 when he 


major. Dr. 


schools in 


accepted the presidency of the 100- 
student Rio Grande College which was 
accredited by the Ohio College Asso- 
ciation under his administration in 
April, 1952, the first accreditation in 
the 76 years of the college history. 

Born in Jackson, Ohio, Dr. Davis 
attended public schools in Jackson, 
Ironton, and Springfield, Ohio, and in 
Detroit, Mich. 


He holds an AB degree with a 


major in education from Rio Grande 





Dr. Charles E. Davis 


College and a MA degree with a 
major in administration and super- 
vision from Wittenberg College. He 
has honorary degrees from Rio Grande 
College, Ed.D., and Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio, D.Litt. In ad- 
dition he has studied at Northwestern 
University, Ohio University, Wooster, 
and Columbia University. 

President of the Ohio Teachers and 
Pupils Reading Circle Board of Con- 
trol, and vice-president of the South- 
eastern Ohio Education Association, 
Dr. Davis has been active in civic af- 
fairs, including Boy Scouts, Commu- 
nity Fund, and Red Cross. He is a 
member of the scholarship Committee 
of the Ohio Baptist Education Society, 
and holds membership in the Masons, 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Elks, and Rotary. 

Co-author of American History 
Guide and Workbook for Senior High 
Schools, Dr. Davis has also written 
two fiction books on the junior high 
school level, “Joe and Bob on North- 
land Trails” and “Senior Days at Dav- 
enport High.” 


Roscoe M. Doub has been ap- 
pointed divisicn superintendent of 
schools for Accomack County to fill 
the unexpired term of Henry A. 
Wise who retired on June 30. Mr. 
Doub, a former principal of Onancock 
High School in this county, has re- 
cently been teaching in Alexandria. He 
began his teaching career in his native 
city of Middletown, Maryland, and 
has taught at Hallsted High School, 
Dickerson, Maryland; served as assist- 
ant professor of physics, chemistry, 
and mathematics for 4 years at Roa- 
noke College; science teacher at Salem 
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Roscoe M. Doub 
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High School; principal of Toano High 
School for ten years; principal at 
Onancock High School for 8'% years; 
and 2 years as instructor at Mt. Ver- 
non High School in Fairfax County. 

Mr. Doub resigned as principal of 
Onancock High Schocl in 1944 to ac- 
ept the position of assistant general 
nanager of the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
cinjia Produce Exchange, a position 
he held for seven and a half years 
before deciding to return to teaching 
n Fairfax County. 

A graduate of Middletown, Md. 
High School, he received his college 
training at Roanoke College, where he 
earned AB and MA degrees with science 
major and mathematics minor, 

Mr. Doub is a former member of 
the Virginia State Music Committee 
and prepared a “Program of Music 
Study for School and Community.” 


Alonzo Monday, Jr. joins the 
ranks of new superintendents to head 
the Grayson County schools. He has 
held principalships in Washington 
County for one year each at Greendale 
High School, Central Elementary 
Schocl in Abingdon, and Konnorock 
High School. For three years he taught 
in the William King High School of 


Abingdon. 


Mr. Monday is a graduate of Mars 
Hill Juntor College, Mars Hill, North 
Carolina, and has a BA degree from 
Emory and Henry College, Emory, 
Virginia, and a MA degree from Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

For the past two years Mr. Monday 
has served as president of the Wash- 
ington County Education Association. 
He is a member of the Abingdon Civi- 
tan Club and has served as treasurer 


of this group. 





Robert Temple Ryland 


or SEPTEMBER, 1954 


Robert Temple Ryland succeeds 
the “dean” of superintendents, Blake 
T. Newton, upon his retirement as 
superintendent of the Richmond-West- 
moreland Division. 

For the past 13 years Mr. Ryland 
has been principal of Farnham High 
School in Richmond County. He be- 
gan his teaching career as an assistant 
in Mathematics at the University of 
Richmond in 1918. The next year he 
became principal and teacher at the 
Isle of Wight High School. After one 
year he went to North Carolina where 
he taught mathematics for five years 
at the Elizabeth City High School, and 
then served as principal and teacher at 
the Weeksville High School. Return- 
ing to Virginia in 1934, he was prin- 
cipal and teacher at Lloyds High 
School in Essex County for seven years, 
accepting the principalship of Farn- 
ham High School in 1941 where he 
remained until his present appointment 
as superintendent. 

Born in Walkerton, King and Queen 
County, Vicginia, Mr. Ryland gradu- 
ated from Marriott High School in this 
county. He received his BS degree from 
the University of Richmond in 1919 
2nd his MA from the University of 
North Carolina in 1928. He has done 
graduate work in educational finance, 
administration, and supervision at Co- 
lum=ia University, College of William 
and Mary, University of Virginia, and 
Radford College. 

In professional organizations, Mr. 
Ryland has headed the Essex County 
and the Richmond-Westmoreland Ed- 
ucation Associations. He is also a past 
pres dent of the Secondary School Prin- 
cipals group of District A and now 
serves as their secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Ryland was president of District A 





Alonzo Monday, Jr. 


of the VEA for two years in which 
capacity he served on the VEA Board 
of Directors. He has also been chair- 
man of the VEA Auditing Committee 
and Legislative Committee. 

Active in civic affairs, Mr. Ryland 
has been president of the Richmond 
County Ruritan Club, member of the 
Board of Directors of the Student Co- 
operative Association, Sunday School 
superintendent and choir member at 
Milden Presbyterian Church. 


Resigns 

J. M. Garber resigned as superin- 
tendent of Prince William County 
Schools in July, returning to the Di- 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation as 
District Supervisor in the territory 
surrounding and including Augusta 
County. He is now located in the 
Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter at Fishersville where he was pre- 
vious to coming to Prince William 


County. 


Superintendent Passes 


Winfred E. Kidd, superintendent 
of Nelson County Schools, died of a 
heart attack on August 21. He was 59. 

Mr. Kidd, a graduate of Virginia 
Military Institute, was appointed clerk 
of Nelson County in 1919 to fill the 
unexpired term of his father, Edward 
L. Kidd. The following year he was 
elected superintendent of schools, 
which position he held until his death. 

A native of Nelson County, he was 
a Mason and a member of the Lovings- 
ten Methodist Church where his fu- 
neral service was held, with burial in 
Lovingston Cemetery. 


New School Board Member 

Carlisle R. Davis, vice-president 
of a Richmond bank, replaces another 
banker, Thomas C. Boushall +s a 
member of the Richmond City School 
Board. 

A graduate of John Marshall High 
School, he studied also at the Rich- 
mond Division of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, the Virginia Mechan- 
ics Institute, and the Graduate School 
of Banking at Rutgers Univers:ty 
where he received the Ayer Award for 
an outstanding contribution to bank- 
ing. He is the author of one banking 
text book and the coauthur of another. 

Mr. Davis replaced Mr. Boushall on 
July 1 who had served on the board 
since 1946. Under the City Charter, 
he was not eligible for another con- 


secutive appointment. 


Is today 
the birthday 
of someone 
you know ? 
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On birthdays and anniversaries, people like to be re- 
membered. If you can’t be there, Long Distance is 
the warm, personal way to keep family ties and friend- 
ships close and bright. 


Service is fast, dependable, low in cost. So use it 
often and talk as long as you like. Rates are even 
lower after 6 p.m. and all day on Sundays. 


Isn't there someone right now to whom you'd like to 
say “many happy returns of the day’? 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia 











FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA -— KITCHEN — DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 


RICHMOND 20, VA. PHONE 5-4354 
“VISIT” 


Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 


Write for Our New Catalog 
“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 
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New Administrative Posts 





Dr. George W. Holmes, III 
George W. Holmes, III has been 


appointed to the new position of Direc- 
tor of Educational Planning for the 
Roanoke City Schools. He was pre- 
viously educational associate with Jay 
C. Van Nuys and Associates, Archi- 
tects, Somerville, New Jersey, special- 
izing in the design of school plants. Dr. 
Holmes began his teaching experience 
in North Carolina at Mayodan High 
School, served in the U. S. Marine 
Corps during World War II, and re- 
turned to teaching at Senior High 
School, High Point, North Carolina, 
and then became principal at Asheboro 
High School in that state. During 
1949-51 he served as graduate assistant 
at the School of Education, University 
of North Carolina, and the next year 
he was director of research for the 
American School Publishing Corpora- 
tion in New York City. During the 
summer of 1952 he was a visiting fac- 
ulty member at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Born in Graham, North Carolina, he 
attended the public schools of Ala- 
mance County, graduating from Al- 
exander Wilson High School, Graham, 


N. C., in 1935. He received his BA - 


degree from High Point College, High 
Point, N. C., in 1939, earning his MA 
from the University of Colorado, and 
his Ph.D. from the University of North 
Carolina in 1947. He has also studied 
at Duke University and done post- 
doctoral study at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


Coming Events 
October—Vote for VEA President on 
date set by local association 
October 24—United Nations Day 
October 27-29— VEA Convention, 
Richmond 
November 7-13—American Education 
Week 
November 14-20—Book Week 
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Dr. Jack H. Boger 


Dr. Jack Holt Boger becomes 
Curriculum Coordinator for the Rich- 
mond City Schools, a new position in 
which he will be directly responsible 
c ..am 


to Assistant Superintendent 


Adams. 

Dr. Boger was formerly Assistant 
Director of Research, the position to 
which he was appointed in 1950 when 
he first came to Richmond. 

He holds a doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and has had pre- 
vious teaching experience in Peters- 
burg, Va. 





Virginia Watts 


in Rich- 
mond is that of a former primary 
teacher, Virginia Lee Watts, who 
became this year Supervisor of Jun- 
ior Primary, Second and Third Grades. 

Miss Watts succeeds Mrs. Bettie 
M. Ray, who retired in June after half 


Among the promotions 


1 century of service to the public 
chools of Virginia. 

Miss Watts came to Richmond in 
1930 as a teacher in Ginter Park Ele- 
nentary School, where she taught un- 
il 1952 when she transferred to Wil- 
iam Fox Elementary School. 

She is the new president of the 
eague of Richmond Teachers for a 
wo-year term ending in 1956. 

She has B.S. and M.Ed. degrees, 
oth from the University of Virginia. 


or SEPTEMBER, 1954 





1905 - 1955 


50 years of 
educational 


publishing 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 





Here are modern tests and textbooks that reflect our half century of 
experience in working with educators to meet the changing needs of 
America’s schools— 


OTIS QUICK-SCORING MENTAL ABILITY TESTS: 

New Edition 

These are direct descendants of the first group tests of general intelli- 
gence to be published for school use. This series yields reliable results, 
and saves time in both administration and scoring. Forms cover elementary 
school, and high school and college levels. 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


A completely new edition for grades 1-9 continues a series that has been 
the standard in achievement measurement for over thirty years. National 
norms are based on testing more than 360,000 pupils. 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


This widely and successfully used series by Clark, Junge, Moser, Smith, 
and Lankford builds children’s confidence in their own ability and 
encourages them to think problems out for themselves. Arithmetic and 
mathematic materials have always concerned us—one of the first four 
books we published in 1905 was an arithmetic text for the Philippines, 
and many popular books with Dr. John R. Clark as co-author have been 






on our list for 35 years. 





Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 





Today, World Book Company's authors and editors are continuing to 
build new publications—textbooks, standard tests, professional books for 
teachers—to serve you and your pupils in the years to come. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


C. G. Bailey, Virginia Representative 





Glenn Cruise, who has been a 
sixth grade teacher in the Pearisburg 
Elementary School in Giles County, 
has been promoted to head teacher at 
Bane Elementary School. 

Mr. Cruise is a native of Dickenson 
County, Virginia, and was educated 
in the public schools in Dickenson and 
Russell Counties. He served with the 
U. S. Navy for 2'/2 years. 

He was graduated from Emory and 
Henry College on June 4, 1951, re- 
ceiving the Bachelor of Arts Degree. 
Since that time he has taught in the 
Pearisburg Elementary School. 


Bobby L. Browning has been 
appointed Visiting Teacher for Giles 
County Public Schools. He taught for 
two years in the Newport Elementary 
School and has been head teacher of 
Bane Elementary School in Staffords- 
ville. He also taught in Saltville High 
School for one year. A graduate of 
Glade Spring High School, Mr. Brown- 
ing attended Bristol Commercial Col- 
lege, received the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree from Emory and Henry College 
in 1950, and has done graduate work 
at the University of Virginia. 
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Eugene P. Brondoli 


General Supervisors 


Eugene P. Brondoli is the new 
General Supervisor for Waynesboro 
schools. Mr. Brondoli came to the 
Waynesboro system in 1947 as Co- 
ordinator of Distributive Education. 
After serving in this capacity for one 
vear, he became head of the Social 
Studies Department at Waynesboro 
High School. He received his BA de- 
gree from Syracuse University in 1932 
and his MA degree from the University 
of Virginia on August 14, 1954 


Dorothy T. Parr is beginning her 
second year as general supervisor of 
Brunswick County schools. A native 
of New York State, she graduated 
from the Oswego High School and the 
Oswego State Normal School, Oswego, 
New York, and took the BS degree in 
primary education and the MA degree 
in elementary education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. She had 
done further graduate work at Co- 
lumbia, and holds the supervisor's cer- 
tificate and elementary principal’s di- 
ploma for the State of New York. 

Her experience includes teaching in 
Sea Cliff, Long Island, elementary 
school, Pelham elementary and high 
school, and Scarsdale elementary 
school, all in New York State. She 
came to Brunswick from the New 
Rochelle, New York, high 
where she had served for twenty years 
as art teacher and supervisor of prac- 
tice teaching of art students from New 
Rochelle College. 


school 


Mrs. Virginia Smith is the new 
General Supervisor for the Bath 
County Schools. Mrs. Smith, a native 
of Bristol, Tennessee, is a graduate of 
the State Teachers College at Johnson 
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Dorothy T. Parr 





Mrs. Virginia R. Smith 


City, Tennessee, and was awarded the 
Master’s Degree in Supervision at the 
University of Virginia this past sum- 
mer. 

She began her teaching career in the 
rural schools of Tennessee, spending 
seven, years there in positions in pri- 
mary, elementary, and high school 
classroom teaching. Coming to Vir- 
gimia in 1941 she taught the sixth 
grade in Norfolk County for six 
years. 

Mrs. Smith then accepted a posi- 
tion as teacher of the sixth grade and 
assistant principal of the Frank Knox 
U. S. Naval School in St. 


County, Maryland, which position she 


Mary’s 


held for two years. 


Returning to Virginia in 1949, she 
taught in Fairfax County for the last 
§ years, two years in the fifth grade, 
and the last three years as teacher 
of the seventh grade and assistant 
principal at Fairfax Elementary School. 
Mrs. Smith has been active in profes- 
sional organizations, serving as chair- 
man of the Welfare Committee of the 


Fairfax Education Associa- 


County 


tion. 





Ben J. DeLuca 





Director of Instruction 

Ben J. De Luca, Jr. is the new 
Director of Instruction for the Bristol 
school system. 

A native of Cincinnati, Ohio, he ob- 
tained an AB degree in psychology 
from Wofford College at Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. Following his work 
there, he did special study in psychol- 
ogy at St. Mary’s University in Texas. 

Mr. De Luca holds a ME degree 
from the University of Virginia and 
has completd most of the requirements 
for a DE degree there. He taught at 
Jenkins Jun‘or High School in Spartan- 
burg and recently has served as prin- 
cipal of Highland View School in 
Bristol. He has also been instructing 
undergraduate courses for the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Extension Division 
in Southwest Virginia. During World 
War II he served overseas with the 
Marine Corps. 


Visiting Teacher 
Mrs. Margaret McClung Bill- 
ingsley has been appointed Visiting 
Teacher for County 
Schools. She was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Staunton and Richmond, 
graduating from John Marshall High 
School in the capital city of the State. 
She holds the Bachelor of Religious 
Education Degree from Presbyterian 
General Assembly School in Rich- 
mond, the Bachelor of Science Degree 
from Radford College, and the Master 

of Science degree from VPI. 


Montgomery 


Mrs. Billingsley has had extensive 
experience in public school work, hav- 
ing taught in the primary and ele- 
mentary grades in the public schools 
of Richmond, and in the elementary 
and high school grades at Montvale 
High School in Bedford County. She 
has also had experience with the Vir- ’ 
ginia State Employment Service and 
served as- counselor with the Rich- 
mond Consultation Service. 





Margaret Billingsley 
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A 


new edition 


of the 


most popular 
music series 


ever devised 





The American Singer 





Second Edition Books 1 through 6 


Beattie @ Wolverton @ Wilson @ Hinga 


Teacher's Guides and Accompaniments @ Phonograph Record Albums 


© A thorough reading readiness program 


© Strong tonal vocabulary development—instrumental relation- 
ships are shown and syllable names are printed under tonal 
patterns 


® Tonal vocabulary developed in two keys, leaving space for 
many rote songs and rhythms 


® Reading begun in the Third Grade on the advice of the ma- 
jority of teachers consulted 


© A very effective introduction of keyboard experiences in the 


Third Book 
© Interesting “song stories” 


® Close coordination between the vocal and the instrumental 


American Book Company 


300 PIKE STREET CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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A New Geography Series 


by De Forest Stull and Roy W. Hatch 


OUR WORLD TODAY— 


JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS............... 4th Grade 
JOURNEYS THROUGH THE AMERICAS............. Sth Grade 
THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE. ............0e-eee0% 6th Grade 


@ @ OUR WORLD TODAY emphasizes why and how physical aspects 


and natural resources influence people’s thinking and their way 


of life... 


@ @ OUR WORLD TODAY emphasizes why and how history, civics, 


@ @ OUR WORLD TODAY expands geographical concepts and teaches 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc., 


art, literature, and other related fields help pupils form complete 
geographic concepts of people and nations, and their ways of 
living. 


pupils the proper uses of effective materials in the study of 


geography. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Virginia Representatives: 
RUSSELL B. HAY, 840 College St., Bedford, Va. 
ALFRED P. MOYSE, III, R.F.D. #1 Box 442, Fredericksburg, Va. 








for SEPTEMBER, 














Texts from Ginn and Company 





TIEGS—ADAMS 


Social Studies Series 


Integrates history, geography, and civics for grades 1 -9 





SMITH-—MUZZEY—LLOYD 


World History, Revised 


A comprehensive and up-to-date coverage of all countries 








MUZZEY—KIDGER 


The United States 


history 


A dramatic presentation of the full sweep of American 





72 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, New York 











The historic Jefferson has 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


vision, and convenient free 


been completely renovated—a parking lot. Enjoy the Empire 
RATES triumph of bright, modern de- Room, the Coffee Shop, the 
FROM cor and the latest word in mod- Fountain Room. For meetings, 
ern conveniences. the Jefferson offers the facili- 
$3 50 For a new adventure in liv- ties you need for large or small 
. ing, stay at the Jefferson. Enjoy groups . . . conference rooms, 
its air-conditioned rooms, out- auditorium, banquet hall and 

bd door sun deck, rooms with tele- public address system. 

WITH BATH Write for Reservations or Free Folder 


JAMES M. POWELL, Managing Director 
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Ralph E. Buckley 


New High School Principals 

Ralph E. Buckley has been ap- 
pointed Principal of the new Annan- 
dale High School, Fairfax County, 
ifter serving Mount Vernon High 
School continuously since 1946 as As- 
sistant Principal. 

Born in White Post, Clarke County, 
Virginia, Mr. Buckley attended Boyce 
High School. He continued his edu- 
cation at Shepherd State Teacher’s 
College, Shepherdstown, West Vir- 
zinia, where he majored in chemistry 
ind mathematics. Subsequently, Mr. 
Buckley went to Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, where he received his Bache- 
lor of Science degree in 1938. His first 
teaching position was at Fairfax High 
School where he taught until 1941, 
when he entered the United States 
Army. 

As an officer in the Army, Mr. 
Buckley taught at Camp Davis, North 
Carolina; later, at Fort Bliss, Texas; 
ind, overseas at army installations in 
the islands of the South Pacific. 

Upon release from active duty as an 
Army Captain at the end of World 
War Il, Mr. Buckley was appointed 
Assistant Principal of Mount Vernon 
High School. In 1949 he received his 
Master from 


of Education degree 


George Washington University. 


Mr. Buckley has been president of 
the Fairfax Education Association since 
9§2. 


Dusan Cvizic, a native of Steelton, 
Pennsylvania, has been elected princi- 
val of Central High School in Low 
Moor, Alleghany County. 

Mr. Cvizic graduated from Steel- 
yn High School and received his BA 
legree from Concord College in Ath- 
ns, West Virginia, and his MA from 
seorge Peabody College in Nashville, 


lennessee. 


for SEPTEMBER, 1954 


Dusan Cvizic 


H. R. Graham, Jr. 

Before coming to Central High 
School, he was head coach and teacher 
in Mark Twain High School, Raleigh 
County, West Virginia, and head foot- 
ball and basketball coach of Clifton 
Forge High School, Clifton Forge, 
Virginia. 

Mr. Cvizic succeeds William W. 
Reade recently elected Principal of 
Colonial Heights Elementary School. 


H. R. Graham, Jr. has been 
elected principal of Eagle Rock High 
School in Botetourt County where he 
has been athletic director and assist- 
ant principal for the past five years. 
A graduate of Radford High School, 
he received his BA degree from Em- 
ory and Henry College in 1949. He 
is now engaged in graduate work at 
the University of Virginia. Mr. Gra- 
ham heads the Botetourt Education 
Association and is a veteran of World 
War Il. 


Ben F. Hurt has been appointed 
principal of Albemarle High School 
where he served last year as assistant 
principal. Prior to that he was princi- 
pal of Greenwood High School for 
6'% years, where he previously served 
as teacher-coach for 2' years. Dur- 
ing 1941-44 he was with the U. S. 
Army. 

A native of Farmville, graduating 
from the Farmville High School in 
1936, he received his AB degree from 
Hampden-Sydney College in 1940. 
and his M.Ed. from the University 
of Virginia in 1951. 

Mr. Hurt was president of the Albe- 
marle Education Association during 
1948-49. He is also a past president 
of the Crozet Lions Club, and a mem- 


ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 








Ben Hurt 
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Robert R. Mark 





Robert R. Marks has been ap- 
pointed to the principalship of Varina 
High School in Henrico County. Since 
1952 he has been a visiting teacher for 
Pittsylvania County and for six years 
prior to that he was principal of the 
Brosville School of that county. He 
has also taught at Westhampton High 
School and Highlands Springs High 
School in Henrico County. Born in 
Crewe, Virginia, where he attended 
elementary school, Mr. Marks gradu- 
ated from Highlands Springs High 
School in Henrico County. He re 
ceived his BS degree from the Col 
lege of William and Mary in 1938 and 
his MA in School Administration at 
the University of Virginia in 1946. 
He has now completed most of his 
work toward a Doctor of Education 
degree. During World War II he was 
an instructor in the Naval Air Corps. 

A past president of the Pittsylvania 
Education Association and the County 
Principals 
secretary-treasurer of District E and 
a member of the VEA Public Rela 
tions Committee and Necrology Com- 
mittee. Mr. Marks holds menabership 
in the Masonic Order, Lions Club, 
Ruritan, SAW, Jr. Order UAM, Kappa 
Delta Pi, and Phi Delta Kappa, and 
has directed the choir of the local 
Baptist Church. 


Association, he has been 


Charles S. Monroe. formerly 
principal of the Leesburg High and 
Elementary School, assumed his duties 
as principal of the Leesburg Elemen- 
tary School in Loudoun County on 
July 1, 1954. 

J. Lupton Simpson, formerly 
principal of the Lincoln High School, 
assumed his duties as assistant princi- 
pal of the Loudoun County High 


School on July 1. 
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Changes 
in 
Elementary 


School 


Principals 


a 





George V. Bernard Dr. M. K. Bushong Arthur T. Coogan 


George V. Bernard will be 
principal of the Dunn Loring Elemen- 
tary School in Fairfax County for the 
1954-55 school session. A graduate of 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Bernard holds a Bachelor of 
Arts degree and has dome graduate 
work at the George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. He served 
in the U.S. Coast Guard and has been 
instructor in the U.S. Coast Guard 
Service Schools. He is a Korean War 
veteran and is now Assistant Training 
Officer, U:S: Coast Guard Port Se- 
curity Unit, Washington, D.C., an 
organized Reserve Unit, with the rank 
of Lieutenant, Junior Grade. 

Mr. Bernard has taught in Fairfax 
County for several years in the Wills- 
ton Elementary School and in the 
Falls Church High School. He is vice- 
president of the Fairfax Education 
Association and a member of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, the Na- 
tional Education Association, Na- 
tional School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, Civitan Club of Falls Church, 
and Tau Kappa Alpha 


forensic society). 


(honorary 


Millard K. Bushong is the new 
principal of Berryville Elementary 
School in Clarke County. Last year 
Dr. Bushong taught at Randolph- 
Macon College in Ashland. He has also 
been an instructor at the Evening Col- 
lege of the Richmond Professional 
Institute. From 1946 to 1953 he was 
associate professor of History at the 
University of Richmond. Beginning 
his teaching career in his native city 
of Charles Town, West Virginia, where 
he taught history and English in the 
Charles Town High School from 1933 
to 1938, he then resumed graduate 
study. Upon receiving his Ph.D. in 
1941, he taught history and govern- 
ment at Shepherd College, Shepherds- 


town, West Virginia, for one year. 
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Enlisting in the U. S. Army as a pri- 
vate in June, 1942, he was released 
from service in June, 1946 with the 
rank of major. Upon graduating from 
officer candidate school as a second 
lieutenant in 1943 he was ordered 
to the U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point, N. Y., where he taught history. 
In 1945 he was selected to represent 
West Point as an exchange professor 
at the U. S. Naval Academy, Annapo- 
lis, Md., where he taught until June, 
1946, returning to West Point for his 
service discharge. Offered a permanent 
position on the civilian faculty of 
the Naval Academy, he decided in 
favor of an associate professorship in 
history at the University of Rich- 
mond. 

Dr. Bushong was born in Charles 
Town, West Virginia, where he at- 
tended the local schools, graduating 
from Charles Town High School in 
1929. He received his AB from Roan- 
oke College, Salem, Virginia in 1933, 
his MA from West Virginia Univer- 
sity in 1937, and was awarded his 
Ph.D. in history from West Virginia 
University in 1941. He has also done 
post-graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Arthur T. Coogan, Jr., is princi- 
pal of the newly organized Masonville 
Elementary School for the 1954-55 
school session. This school will be 


former 


temporarily in the 


housed 





Oscar Fary 





Ray Hodge, Jr. 


Bailey’s Crossroads school building 
pending completion of the new school 
building in the Masonville sub-division 
near Annandale. 

Educated at Keene Teachers Col- 
lege, Keene, New Hampshire, Mr. 
Coogan holds a Bachelor of Education 
degree from that college and a Mas- 
ter of Education degree from Boston 
University. 
includes 
New Hampshire public 
schools and in Fairfax County in the 
Centreville Elementary School. He 
also served for three years in the Navy 
as Naval Aviation instructor. 


His teaching experience 


service in 


Oscar Fary, last year acting 
principal of Bainbridge Junior High 
School during the absence of regular 
Principal Leslie E. Bush, has been 
named principal of Franklin Elemen- 
tary School to replace Cornelia 
Adair, who retired last June after 50 
years in the Richmond Public Schools. 

Mr. Bush is returning to Bainbridge 
after a year’s health furlough. 

Mr. Fary joined the Richmond sys- 
tem in 1942. Since World War II, he 
has taught at Binford Junior High 
School and served as principal of both 
Bellemeade and Summer Hill Elemen- 
tary Schools before going to Bain- 
bridge last year. 

He holds BA and MA degrees from 
the University of Richmond. 


Roy H. Hodge, Jr., of near Hot 
Springs, has been elected principal of 
the Ashwood School, in Bath County. 
Mr. Hodge, who has been in the Bath 
County School System for seven years, 
succeeds Donald R. Boger, principal 
for the past four years, who resigned 
to accept a teaching position near 
Rockville, Maryland. ; 

Mr. Hodge is a graduate of Bridge- 
water College and has studied: at the 
University of Virginia. He served in 
the U. S. Army during World War II 
in the European Theater, reaching the 
rank of Captain. 





Mrs. Howdershell 


Mrs. Jefferson 
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Do Your Eighth Graders Need Arithmetic Assurance ? 


FOUNDATION MATHEMATICS by Bartoo and Osborn is available now in revised, 1954, 
form. This supplementary workbook is designed to give remedial practice in basic arith- 
metic fundamentals. Use it with your eighth grade class or with your problem pupil. 










Use it as a refresher and review course; as practice for specific skills; or for speed and 


accuracy drills. 


Can Your High School Students Spell? 


You can help your high school students become better spellers. Part of 










the outstanding SPELLING GOALS series that really builds spelling power, 
SPELLING GOALS FOR HIGH SCHOOL does the job! It presents the fun- 
damentals of spelling in a mature way that appeals to your adolescents. 
It presents them in a teachable way that gets results, and appeals to you! 


F REE professional examination copies are yours as soon as 
we hear from you—name, address, and school please! 
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DS 
WEBSTER i PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 3 DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 














Virginia Representative: J. W. Bland Box 126 Alberta, Virginia 











NEW 


\ Basic Reading and Literature Grade 8 
America Reads Series Grades 9-12 


B QO QO K “ Guidebooks and Workbooks 


€ Living In Our America—History of our county 


Grade 8 
Living In Our Communities—Civies Grade 9 


in the 


<a : Man’s Story —World history Grade 10 
SECONDARY 4 


Using Latin Books 1 and 2 


FIELD 


Fronteras Books 1 and 2 





? 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 








“CRAYOLA is 


one of America’s ~ 
Finest 


Institutions” — 





So writes an appreciative 
parent. “Even as a young- 
ster in the first grade, I 
knew CrayoLA Crayons 
were the finest made,” she 
continues, expressing 
what every teacher, every 
pupil instantly knows: 
When you use CRAYOLA, 
you know you’re using the 
best! Better effort inevita- 
bly results. 48 enchanting 
colors to work with. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith, tnc. Rep. in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 








A Teacher’s Dream Come True 


How would you like to save all the time 
you now spend figuring grades? 


THE E-Z GRADER 


will do just that for you. 
This wonderful, new slide-chart completely 
:liminates calculation in determining grades 
precisely and instantaneously. 

Yours for $1.00 Postpaid. 

Delightful Satisfaction Guaranteed 

THE E-Z GRADER COMPANY 
3001 Carydon Road, Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Please send the E-Z Grader immediately 
[ gladly enclose $1.00. 
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He entered the teaching profession 
by serving as principal of the Warm 
Springs School for two years, then 
transferring to Valley High School 
where for the past five years he has 
mathematics, 


taught science, and 


CIVICS. 


Mrs. Elizabeth A. Howdershell 
succeeds Mrs. Flora Jett Cranz as 
principal of the Reedville Elementary 
School in Northumberland County. 
Since 1943 she has been teaching math, 
science, and commercial art at the 
Reedville High School, where she was 
also a teacher-librarian for one year. 
Before coming to the school which she 
now heads, Mrs Howdershell taught 
at Kilmarnock High School from 1939 
to 1941. She received her BS in Edu- 
cation from Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia, Freder- 
icksburg, in 1939, and later took li- 
brary training at summer school. 


Mrs. Virginia B. Jefferson be- 
comes the new principal at Oakland 
Elementary School in Roanoke. She has 
had 26 years experience in the Roanoke 
City schools, teaching 11 years at 
Highland Park Elementary School, 
then moving for one year to Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High, and 14 years at 
Lee Junior High School. At Lee Junior 
High she taught physical education 
for five years and for the past nine 
years she worked with the Guidance 
Department. Mrs. Jefferson received 
her BS degree from Madison College 
in 1928. She has studied further at 
Transylvania University, 
Ky., and the Richmond Division of the 
College of William and Mary, as well 
as extension classes and graduate work 
at the University of Virginia. 


Lexington, 


E. Bruce Lemons is the new 
principal of a large elementary school 
in the town of Pulaski. 

Mr. Lemons comes to Pulaski from 
Patrick County, having been princi- 
pal of the Woolwine High School for 
the past two years. He has had varied 
experiences, having served as a class- 
room teacher, coach, athletic director, 
assistant principal, and principal. 

Mr. Lemons is a native of Henry 
County, Virginia, but received a major 
portion of his high school and college 
training in North Carolina. 

He received a Bachelor of Science 
Degree from Guilford College, Guil- 
ford, North Carolina, and is pursuing 
graduate study at Radford College 
and VPI. 











Seven Ways You Can 
Control Fires in the Open 


(1) 


(4) 


” 


(6) 


Never burn on a dry, windy 
day. Remember that an inno- 
cent looking small fire may 
suddenly blow up to a dan- 
gerous size. The safest time 
to burn is when the dew is 
on the ground and when the 
wind is not blowing. 

Always get a fire permit from 
your fire department or fire 
warden. Let your neighbors 
know when you're going to 
burn. But the permit assumes 
that you will use your good 
judgment—if sudden winds 
come up, forget about burn- 
ing. 

Always burn against the wind 
for it acts as a natural brake 
on the fire’s spread. 

If you are going to burn a 
field—plow, or clear a fire 
lane around the field to pre- 
vent your fire from escaping 
to adjoining property. Burn 
only small sections at a time. 
Suburbanites with lots over- 
grown with grass and weeds 
should preferably cut up the 
grass and weeds and burn in 
an incinerator. 

Have plenty of help and 
proper tools when you burn. 
In some rural communities 
“burning teams” or “fire 
squads” are formed to help 
burn each other’s land safely 
or control fires that get out 
of hand. 

Don’t be afraid to call the fire 
department if the fire is in a7) 
danger of getting out of con- 
trol. 

If you are just going to burn, 
a little rubbish use a good stout 
incinerator. But if you must 
burn a pile of trash outside an 
incinerator, have a cleared 
strip of earth around the pile. 
Don’t try to burn too much 


at a time. MAKE SURE THAT 


ALL FIRES ARE THOR- 
OUGHLY OUT BEFORE 
YOU LEAVE. 

TURN GRASS UNDER— 
DON’T BURN IT OVER. If 
you burn your grassland you 
have nothing to gain but 
everything to lose including 
your own life. 
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Cecil A. Belcher has resigned as 
seneral Supervisor of the Bristol City 
chools to accept the principalship of 
the Virginia Junior High School in the 
ume city. 

Mr. Belcher served as supervisor for 

period of two years. Prior to that 
ime he had been principal of the 
Stonewall Jackson Elementary School 
n Bristol for five years. He has also 
ad teaching experience in Patrick 
County, where he served as an assist- 
int principal of a combined secondary 
ind elementary school, and in the 
Martinsville City schools. 


He holds a Master of Arts Degree 
from the University of Virginia where 
he has also done further graduate 
work. For the past year he has been 
1 Special Lecturer in Education at 
King College, Bristol, Tennessee. 


William C. Garber has been ad- 


vanced to the principalship of the 
Jeter Junior High School in Coving- 
ton. He served as teacher and assist- 
ant principal for the past five years, 
succeeding Theodore R. Craig, who 
has accepted the administrative re- 
sponsibilities of the Army post school 
at Fort Myer in Arlington County. 


Mr. Garber is a graduate of the 
Clifton Forge High School and at- 
tended Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
ind Emory and Henry College. His 
education was interrupted for two and 
one-half years while he was in the U. 
S. Navy, which included duty in both 
theatres. 
Upon his return to civilian life, he 


the European and Pacific 


continued his studies, graduating from 
Lynchburg College in 1949 with a 
major in mathematics. While teaching 
at Covington High School and Jeter 
Junior High School, Mr. Garber has 
been taking graduate work in School 
Administration at the University of 


Virginia. 





C. A. Belcher W. C. Garber 
for SEPTEMBER, 1954 








or write to: 





IN THE MAJORITY .... 


of School Divisions in Virginia, the local Education Association, believ- 
ing that the professional organization exists for the welfare of its 
members as well as for the advancement of teaching standards, sponsors 
Group ‘Income Protection’ Plans underwritten by Washington National. 


NEW TEACHERS.... 


employed in School Divisions where the local Association sponsors a 
Washington National Group Plan are entitled to SPECIAL CONCES.- 
SIONS for a brief period of time. You are eligible to enroll without the 
necessity of furnishing health questions or medical evidence: provided. 
you are actively on duty at the time you enroll. 


ASK ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS.... 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


CHARLES P. WILLIAMS, Assistant Supervisor 
217 Broad Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Virginia 














E. Leon Looney has teen ap- 
pointed principal of the South Norfolk 
Junior High School to occupy the 
former high school building. Mr. 
Looney came into the South Norfolk 
system in September, 1949. He was 
assistant principal and coach in the 
Rena B. Wright Elementary School, 
and in September, 1952 became assist- 
ant principal of the South Norfolk 
High School and taught social studies. 

He attended Madison Heights, Am- 
herst County schools, and took train- 
ing with the American Optical Com- 
pany in Roanoke, working as an opti- 
cian until he entered the army. He 





R 


E. Leon Looney F. S. Wyvill 


was attached to a field optical unit 
serving in Africa and Italy in World 
War II for two and one-half years. 
After discharge from the army he at- 
tended Lynchburg College as a minis- 
terial student, majoring in sociology; 
during his junior year he decided to 
enter the field of education. 

He first taught at Martinsville in 
a teacher training program and upon 
receiving his Bachelor of Arts degree 
accepted a position in the South Nor- 
folk system. 

He obtained his Master of Arts in 
Education from the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary in 1953. He is a mem- 
ber of Kappa Pi honor fraternity. 


Frederick S. Wyvill has been ap- 
pointed supervising principal of the 
King George High School in King 
George County. His professional ex 
perience includes one year as superin- 
tendent of two school districts in 
Webster, Kansas; six years as vice- 
principal of a junior-senior high school 
in Upper Marlboro, Maryland; for 15 
years he taught Social Studies and 
Latin in Maryland high schools; and 
for two years he was a teacher of his- 
tory and Latin in a private junior col- 
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superior 


Auditorium seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


One of the nation’s foremost manufacturers of institutional furniture, 


Southern Desk Company takes particular pride in its complete lines 


of auditorium chairs designed especially for school use. 


The No. 9018 opera chair illustrated is an outstanding example of the attractive design 


and long-life construction also featured in our 


CLASSROOM SEATING 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 








lege in Alabama. Mr. Wyvill has been 
president of the Prince George County 
Teachers Association and a member of 
the Advisory Council of the Mary- 
land State Teachers Association. He 
received his AB degree from Catholic 
University of America, Washington, 
D. C., in 1935, and his MA degree in 
Secondary School Administration and 
Supervision from the University of 
Maryland in 1949. 
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Mr. J. L. Edwards, Jr., Box 137, Driver, Va. 
Mr. Bruce B. Johnston, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Phone Suffolk 9240 
Phone 4-11753 


M. B. Duling has been appointed 
principal of the Potomac Elementary 
School in King George County, which 
opened for the first time in September. 


He is a graduate of the College of 
William and Mary and is working to- 
ward his MA degree. Mr. Duling has 
taught in public schools for 29 years, 
including the past four years at Bel- 


mont School in Spotsylvania County. 


In Memoriam 


Mrs. Beatrice Edwards 


The Charles City-New Kent Coun- 
ty Education Association expresses its 
deep and profound sympathy for the 
loss of a highly esteemed member, 
Mrs. Beatrice Edwards for three 
years a member of the New Kent 
faculty, who died in July 1953 fol- 
lowing a lengthy illness. 

Mrs. Edwards possessed 
equalled teaching ability, and streng 
leadership both morally and _ spirit- 
ually. We acknowledge eur debt of 
gratitude for the invaluable contri- 
butions she has made over a period of 
many years to the teaching profession, 
and hope that her devotion and fidelity 
to her profession shall ever remain a 
challenge to on-coming generations of 
teachers. 


an uUA- 


Committee: 
Jeanette B. Yates 
Cecil Orange 
Alice V. Fisher 


Mrs. Mamie Harris 


In the sudden passing of Mrs. 
Mamie Waterfield Harris on 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954, Creeds 
School and Princess Anne County 
Education Association have lost a 
sincere friend and co-worker. 

Mrs. Harris had taught in three 
counties of North Carolina for more 
than twenty years and came to Prin- 
cess Anne County in 1946. As a mem- 
ber of the Creeds faculty, for eight 
years, she exerted a wide influence 
over her pupils passing through her 
seventh grade. 

Mrs. Harris was outstanding for 
her cheerfulness and friendliness. Her 
closest friends never heard her com- 
plain. The spirit of her beautiful 


life will live among us. 


Mrs. Belle Cullipher 


Mrs. Mary Ann Browne Hubard 


Mrs. Mary Ann Browne Hub- 
bard worked in Roanoke County 
schools for 3412 years. She was prin- 
cipal at the Academy Street School in 
Salem from 1937 to June, 1953, when 
she retired. She passed away en No- 
vember 6, 1953. 

Her lamp does not go out at night 

—Proverbs 31:18 

The school became a part of her. 
The school became the living, vital 
force that was hers. It became her 


‘ dignity and her enthusiasm and her 


devotion. 
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It became a school guided with in- 
elligence and purpose and love. 

It became what the Academy Street 
chool was to hundreds of children 
ho walked demurely or raced de- 
noniacally through its halls. 

And that was an unforgetable spir- 

It was Mary Ann Browne Hubard. 

Her spirit is still there. It will linger 
ong after these teachers and these 
hildren are gone. 
heir lives. 

It is a lamp that does not go out at 
ight. 


It will live on in 


Mrs. Margaret M. Ballard 
Salem 


Mrs. David C. Sutton 


Mrs. David C. Sutton, a retired 
teacher of King and Queen County, 
died January 15, 1954. 

The teachers of King and Queen 
County feel a great deal of pride in 
having had a teacher as capable, 
faithful, loyal and competent as Mrs. 
Sutton. She came to King and Queen 
in 1889 and taught two years, then 
married. After that she taught pri- 
vate school for several years, going 
then into public school work, teach- 
ing most of the time at Stevensville. 
Her work as a teacher was most suc- 
cessful. She held the respect of the 
pupils who were grateful for the 
guidance that she so skillfully gave 
to their minds and hearts 

After she retired in 1930, she con- 
tinued her interest in the schools of 
the county, serving as president of 
PTA and as chairman of the Rappa- 
hannock Valley District of the State 
Cooperative Education Association. 
She actively participated in Red Cross 
work and for a number of years was 
Chairman of the County Anti-Tu- 
berculosis Association. 

Throughout her life she devoted 
herself to the work of the church in 
teacher, counsellor, 
friend, leader—an inspiration to hun- 
dreds who sought the good way of life. 

The teachers of King William-King 
and Queen Education Association are 
proud to have had a teacher who did 
so much for the county and education 
in general, and had such a good in- 
fluence on the youth entrusted to her 
Care. 


which she was 


Committee 

Dorothy P. Fary, Chairman 
Inez W. Cluverius 

Mary M. Branch 

William G. Rennolds 
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The Most Dependable 
Low Cost Insurance 


For Teachers 


Auto Insurance—All types 
Liability — Property Damage — Comprehensive — Collision 


Health and Accident Insurance 


Hospitalization — Income Protection — Surgical 


Sponsored by Virginia Education Association 


For More Information Write to: 


116 South Third Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell where his influence stops 


—HENRY Brooks ADAMS 














SINCE 1865 


Citizens of Richmond and vicinity interested 
in education have called on 


STATE-PLANTERS 
Bank and Trust Company 


Richmond, Virginia 
to supply their banking needs. 


e LOANS for any sound purpose 
¢ Low cost AUTO LOANS 
e CHEX—the 20 for $2.00 checking account service 
e TRUST services for large and small estates 
e SAVINGS accounts for everyone 
State Planters pioneered in taking banking to the people. Today, there 


are six conveniently located offices plus the Auto Bank to serve you 
in Richmond and Hopewell, Virginia. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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ADAMS WE PLACE TEACHERS 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


REpublic 7-3938—1341 G St. N.W 


Washington 5, D. C. 
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16th year, VACANCIES NOW TO $4400. Member N. A, T. A. 
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Leaders Conference 
Drafts Recommendations 


“Now all my questions have been 
answered” and “It was the most in- 
formative conference ever attended” 
were among comments at the conclu- 
sion of the three-day Leaders Confer- 
ence held at Madison College, Harri- 
sonburg, August 4-6, for presidents of 
local associations of the Virginia Ed- 
ucation Association. While area con- 
ferences and one-day institutes have 
been held for local leaders, this is the 
first conference of this duration where 
leaders had time to put to work the 
information gained and to make recom- 
mendations for the on-going program 
of the VEA. And it was agreed that 
this type conference should be an an- 
nual event for local leaders. Some 87 


Ck) i 












the 





local education associations and six 
colleges were represented by 136 people, 
in addition to 17 board members and 
7 staff members, making a total of 160 
attending this Leaders Conference. 

President Joseph B. VanPelt opened 
the conference speaking on “‘Responsi- 
bilities of Leadership”, followed by a 
message from Dr. Robert F. Williams, 
VEA Executive Secretary, on “Look- 
ing Forward and Backward”. An in- 
terested panel on “Effective Local Leg- 
islative Action”’ was also presented. Dr. 
Karl Berns, Assistant Secretary for 
Field Operations, National Association, 
talked on the “NEA Building Pro- 
gram’, while Social Security, Virginia 
Supplemental Retirement System and 
Membership Reporting were covered by 
T. Preston Turner, VEA Assistant 
Executive Secretary. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 


District Date Location 
A . October 1 Tappahannock 
B October 4 Hampton 
Cc October 2 Richmond 
D March 12, 55. Petersburg 
FE March 18, 55 Martinsville 
I October 2 Lynchburg 
G October 8 Harrisonburg 
H October 14 _ Falls Church 

(Business Meeting) 
October 21... Arlington 
(General Meeting) 
I October 1 Wytheville 
J October 1 Charlottesville 
K September 24 Haysi 
L October 15 Norfolk 
M October 8 Radford 
N October 1 Berryville 
O-u.85a8 October 16... Jonesville 
P September 24 Roanoke 
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Place Hours 
Tappahannock H. S. 9:00- 1:00 
George Wythe Jr. H. S. 9:30- 1:00 
Thomas Jefferson H. S. 9:3 0-11:45 
Bolling Jr. High School 9:30- 1:00 
Martinsville H. S. 9:00- 3:00 
E. C. Glass High School — 9:30- 1:00 
Madison College 9:30- 1:00 
Madison School 8:00 P.M. 
Stratford Jr. High School 8:00 P.M. 
or Wash.-Lee High School 
George Wythe H. S. 10:00- 1:00 
Lane High School 9:00- 1:00 
Haysi High School 9:30- 3:00 
Municival Auditorium 9:15- 1:00 
Radford College 9:30- 2:30 
Clarke County H .S. 9:15- 1:15 
Flatwood High School 9:30- 2:30 
Jefferson High School 9:30- 3:30 


Out ot tour buzz sessions came nu- 
merous recommendations pertaining to 
the work of local associations, person- 
nel policy, citizenship, VEA Board ot 
Directors and staff, VEA Program ot 
Action, and professional standards and 
teacher education. These recommenda- 
tions have been summarized for all 
conference participants and will be 
submitted to appropriate VEA com- 
mittees for their consideration. 





Teacher Training and the 
Public Schools 


Members of the VEA Department of 
Teacher Education discussed the “Re- 
sponsibility of the Teacher Training 
Institution and the Public School Sys- 
tem in the Training of Teachers” at 
their spring meeting held at the Uni- 
versity of Richmond. 


Superintendent E. W. Rushton of 
the Roanoke City Schools presented 
the responsibility of the public school 
system while Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster 
gave the viewpoint of the teacher 
training institution. Mr. Rushton 
stated, ““Now we are building a school 
program in which we are going to 
train teachers. It is our job to raise 
the sights of teachers and provide them 
with ways of understanding.” He 
further suggested that teachers should 
have an opportunity to develop pelicies 
of the school and should be previded 
with freedom to enjoy doing their job, 
releasing creativity. Dr. Lancaster 
countered that you could set up a 
program but it would fit one school and 
not another. Similarly teachers could 
not be prepared for each situation as 
situations change. Therefore teachers 
should be prepared to do independen: 
thinking. Give them resourcefulness 
and independent thought, he urged. 
He also suggested that college faculties 
should exchange with public schools 
teachers for one year, as most colleg< 
faculties sit in ivory towers‘and do not 
know what is going on in the public 


schools. 


In the panel discussion that followed 
on the subject, Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, 
Coordinator of Teacher Education for 
the State Department of Education, 
suggested a better understanding of 
the people one is trying to teach. Miss 
Blanche Daniels of Radford CoHege 
suggested a four-way responsibility (1) 
public schools must recruit students 
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ers, Director. 


yr teacher training institutions, (2) 
eacher training institutions must pro- 
de concept of what constitutes good 
eaching, (3) provides for student 
eaching experience in the public 
chools, and (4) in-service guidance 
id growth. E. L. Lamberth, assistant 
iperintendent of Norfolk City Schools, 
poke on the importance of internship 
nd enthusiasm for the job. R. C. 
faydon, Coordinator of In-Service 
eacher Education at Madison College, 
old of “Teachers for a Day” project 
nd the follow-up on students, urging 
ooperative activities by schools and 
olleges. 

After the dinner session, Dr. Frank- 
n H. McNutt, Associate Dean of the 
sraduate School, University of North 

arolina, in his address stated that the 
greatest need for children today is to 
“now one fine person intimately, and 
lescribed the teacher beloved. 

At the business session R. C. Hay- 
lon of Madison College was elected 
Kenneth 
Cleeton of the College of William and 
Mary. 


urer, and Virginia King of Randolph- 


president to succeed Dr. 


Francis Sisson is the new treas- 


Macon College was selected as repre- 
sentative on the Virginia Council. 





Bland Honors Long Service 
At a recent dinner meeting of the 
Bland County Teachers’ Association, 
thirteen Bland County teachers were 
presented pins and beautiful corsages 
honoring their 25 years, or more, of 
They were: Mrs. Rosa S. 
sordon of Rocky Gap; Hazel Stowers, 
Rocky Gap; Mrs. Lena Burton, Bland; 
Mrs. Barbara 
Blankenship, Bland; Virginia Brown, 
Bland; Mrs. Fred Simpkins, Rocky 
Gap; Nita Hudson (retired), Myrtle 
Bland; Georgie Mustard, 
Ethel Billips, Bland; Mabel 
Groseclose, Pulaski; and Naomi Wag- 


teac hing. 


Allen, Ceres; Marjorie 


Stuart, 


Bland; 


er (retired). 

Corsages were also presented to Mrs. 
Lucy Litton, Bland Home Economics 
nstructor and to Mrs. O. G. More- 
ead, mother of the Division Super- 
ntendent of Schools, J. O. Morehead, 
who was the guest speaker at the ban- 
juet. 

Officers elected for the coming 
ear are: Betty Joyce Blessing, Presi- 
lent; Mrs C. P. Muncy, Vice Presi- 
lent; Mrs. Raymond Stowers, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; and Hazel Stow- 


Betty Joyce Blessing 
VEA Reporter 


for SEPTEMBER, 1954 








A GIFT OF APPRECIATION was presented to C. K. Holsinger (center) 
when he retired last June after 16 years of service as superintendent of Henrico 
County Schools. Making presentation is Mrs. Vera Morton, past president of the 
Henrico County Education Association, and Earle Mitchell, principal of Glen 


Allen School. 


His accomplishments were further 
praised in a letter signed by members 
of the Henrico Principals Association 
which detailed the progress of Hen- 
rico County Schools under his admin- 
istration. In this period the number 
of pupils has grown from 6908 to 
12,326, and likewise the teaching staff 
has nearly doubled, climbing from 228 
to 422. The letter stated in part, 
“You have served public education in 
Virginia with distinction and have 
borne the torch of leadership in Hen- 
rico County with courage, dignity, and 
devotion. Your policies and philoso- 
phies have been a source of inspiration 


for each of us for professional growth.” 





Henrico Honors Holsinger 


The teaching personnel of Henrico 
County expresses their love and appre- 
ciation to Clyde K. Holsinger for his 
leadership as Superintendent of 
Schools. In the spring of 1953 the 
Henrico County School Board passed 
a ruling that all personnel reaching 
the age of 65 should be retired. Under 
this regulation Mr. Holsinger is re- 
tiring June 30. Mr. Holsinger has 
witnessed 16 years of growth in the 


Henrico County school system-— 
among them 
Henrico school enrollment grew 


from 6,908 pupils to 12,326 pupils 


Mr. Holsinger was honored with testimonies by several school 
officials, State, and local superintendents. 


Teachers increased from 288 to 422 

Number of school bus drivers doub- 
led from 35 to 70 

School operating budget increased 
from $436,574.10 to $2,118,751 dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. 

Number of school buildings jumped 
from 31 to 41. 

A new salary scale for teachers and 
principals, placing all teachers on the 
scale according to the number of 
years experience and grade of certifi- 
cate, 

A sick leave plan inaugurated. 


These and 


progress have been made during his 


many more items of 
term of office. 

For this progress in the past sixteen 
years of his leadership, the teachers 
and principals wish to say thanks and 
best wishes for the many years ahead. 

Henrico Education Association 
Committee— 
H. A. McKann 
George Moody 
Margaret Lipscomb 





VEA Convention and Delegate 
Assembly—October 27-29, 
Richmond 

e See schedule of meetings, Pages 
36-37. (Complete program will be 
published in the October issue of the 
Journal.) 
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RICHMOND LEAGUE CHANGES LEADERS. 


Virginia Watts, as the new 


head of the Richmond League of Teachers, receives the gavel from Elsie Stossel, 
outgoing president. Miss Watts also has a new position as elementary supervisor 


for the Richmond Schools. 


She has been a teacher in the Richmond Schools since 


1930. Miss Stossel, who is a teacher at Westhampton Junior High School, received 
a life membership in the National Education Association in appreciation for her 


two years in office. 


Dickenson Previews 
Diamond Jubilee 


Preparing for its Diamond Jubilee 
Celebration next year, Dickenson 
County Education Association got a 
preview of the coming year’s activities 
at its Spring meeting held in Ervinton 
High School. Principal C. G. Suther- 
land announced the program which in- 
cluded the early history of Dickenson 
County with topics on the early lumber 
industry, coal and gas industries, early 
recreations of Dickenson County, with 
songs presented by a girls chorus, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Edna French; the 
ballad, “Barbara Allen” by two boys; 
a discussion of the county’s progress in 
agriculture; the county’s churches and 
religion, followed by the old hymn 
“Amazing Grace”; early communica- 
tions; schools, with “School Days” sung 
by a chorus; and a fashion show in 
which girls modeled dresses that came 
into existence around the period of 
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Dickenson County’s organization, in- 
cluding both the dressy type of long 
white and daintily trimmed sheers and 
the plain outfits of country women 
with black bonnet, home-made shawl, 
and cotton apron. 

Superintendent J. H. T. Sutherland, 
who has charge of the Diamond Jubilee 
arrangements, presented future plans 
for the celebration. 
Strouth presided throughout the pro- 
gram and speakers included Principal 
John Meade of Grundy High School 
and Delegate Glenn R. Phillips. 

During the business session Sidney 
Stanley was elected president of the 
Dickenson County Education Associa- 
tion. First 3. om. 
Childress and second vice-president, 
Alfred Phipps. (You may suspect that 
Dickenson County has no women for 
teachers, but quite the contrary. Here 
the women do the work, and give the 
men the credit or blame!) 

Bonnie S. Ba, Reporter 


President Silas 


vice-president is 


Service Honor Roll 


In addition to those listed on the 
Service Honor Roll published in the 


May, 1954 issue of the Journal, loca! 
associations have pinned service em- 
blems on the following in recognition 
of 25 or more years in the teaching 
profession: 


Fairfax County 


Mrs. Rose C. Butts 
Emmett M. Day 

Ruby F. Dunkum 

Mrs. Nina F. Gibson 
Mrs. Margaret F. Hartman 
Mrs Zella C. Keys 

Mrs. Christine F. Knopp 
Nellie M. Lawler 

Mrs. Annie B. Martz 
Louise Millard 

Mrs. Anna R. Neitzey 
Frances E. Nevitt 

Helen Quigg 

Martha | Reely 

Mrs. Anne H. Rullman 
Ethel G. Sims 

Ruth N. Smith 

Janet D. Tavenner 

Mrs. Kathleen G. White 
Nellie L. Williams 

W. T. Woodson 


Floyd County 


Ruby Bishop 

Mrs. Effie K. Conduff 
Mrs. Mary M. Dobyns 
V. Mable Gardner 

Mrs. Ola W. Guthrie 
Allie S. Hylton 

Mrs. Grace A. Hylton 
Mrs. Nola Hill 

Mrs. Thelma H. Lovins 
Mrs. Mary R. Naff 

Mrs. Mary S. Poff 

Mrs. Goldie K. Prillaman 
Mrs. Annie W. Scruggs 
Roy L. Showalter 

N. P. Stockner 

Mrs. Emma W. Weeks 
Marie C. Williams 


Shenandoah County 


Marguerite Artz 
Eleanor Balthis 

Mrs. Virginia Beeler 
Mrs. Lola T. Branscome 
Mrs. Eleanor W. Calvert 
Mrs. May Coffman 
Virginia Cooper 
Virginia Davis 

Mrs. Olive M. Dellinger 
Mrs. Ethel Dennison 
Josiah Fravel 

S. A. Funkhouser 

G. D. Grove 

Mrs. Marguerite Helsley 
Birchell S. Hilton 
Mattie Hollingsworth 
Francis Hoover 
Gertrude Jones 
Elizabeth Kagey 

Mrs. Stella Keller 

Laura Kipps 

India Landis 

Mrs. Charlotte Litten 
Ray Z. Litten 

Alvin A. Lutz 

Roy I. Lutz 

Margaret Magruder 

Mrs. Emma Lou Martin 
Mrs. Ella Miller 
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Mrs. Mable Miller 
Hope Morrison 
Mrs. Bragg Moyer 
C. H. Munch 
Mrs. Irene Pifer 
Mrs. Bertha Polk 
Mary Riddelle 

Mrs. Mattie Rinker 
M. S. Roller 

Osie Smoot 

Addie Sooner 
Frances Spiggle 
Alma T. Spiker 
Ada Stoneburner 
Laura Stoneburner 
J. Eldred Swartz 
Virginia Swartz 
Altie Wenger 

t Mary Wenger 

i R. B. Wickes 
' Pins in Shenandoah were given by 
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Gordon D. Bowman, member of the 
Board, 
vith C. H. Munch cited for the long- 


t service record, his 47th year. 


Shenandoah County School 


Grayson Hears Adventures 
of Exchange Teacher 
A delightful informal talk by Leila 
\. Stalker, Coordinator of the Com- 
nercial Department at Jefferson High 
School, Roanoke, who under the Teach- 
Exchange 1951-52 
taught for a year at Holly Lodge High 
School in Liverpool, England, high- 


Program in 


lighted the spring meeting of the Gray- 
son County Teachers Association at 
Bridle Creek Methodist Church. Miss 
Stalker enthusiastically discussed her 
idventures in this English school and 
the English reaction to American ways, 
both in the school room and on her 
various tours. 

State Senator Floyd S. Landreth of 
Galax and Dr. Mont Cox, member of 
the House of Delegates, Independence, 
talked on the 1954 General Assembly. 
Miss May Joe Craig, president of Dis- 
trict I, also spoke briefly. 

Tribute was paid to fourteen retired 
eachers for their quarter century or 
nore of service by presenting each with 

VEA Service Pin. 
nade by Leslie W. Hillman, president 
f the Grayson County Education As- 


Presentation was 





clation. 
Lacona D1aMonpD, VEA Reporter 


Lunenburg Honors Teachers 
Seventeen teachers were recognized 
for having given 25 or more ycars of 
vice to the profession at the spring 
anquet of the Lunenburg County Ed- 
ication Association held in the Ken- 
ridge Christian Church. Each teach- 
was presented a service pin. 
Miss Mary Barnes, who retired last 
ear, was presented with a brass bow] 
the Victoria 


nd candelabras, from 





ligh School faculty. 
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Mecklenburg Hears 
Dean Pinchbeck 


Mr. Robert Butt, principal of Boyd- 
ton High School, was elected president 
of the Mecklenburg Education Associa- 
tion at the last meeting of the year 
held at Buggs Island. Mr. Berman M. 
Scott of Chase City is the new vice- 
president; Mrs. Daphne Copley, South 
Hill, secretary; and Hattie Moseley, 
LaCrosse, treasurer. 

Miss Marguerite Trimm, out-going 





NEW TEACHING AID 





president, conducted the business ses- 
sion, and Dean Raymond Pinchbeck of 
the University of Richmond, who said 
he was glad to be a last minute guest 
spoke humorously on the changes in ed- 
ucation in Southside Virginia the past 
forty odd years. Members of the 
School Board, former Superintendent 
C. B. Green, and Dr. and Mrs. Pinch- 
beck were guests at the picnic supper 
which was well attended by administra- 
tors and teachers of the county schools. 





A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 
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So You Want a Picture File 


Here’s new booklet tells you exactly how to go about getting up 
a picture file. Easy and interesting. Also shows tried-and-tested ways of 
using to get most out of file. And the price of booklet only 50¢. 


Name of new booklet is So You Want 
to start a Picture File. Author— 
Supt. Miller, Riverside, Cal. schools 
—says teachers everywhere will wel- 
come the practical suggestions given, 
Fills a real need. 


Chapter 1 stresses worth of picture 
file; a valuable, inexpensive aid. 


Chapter 2 takes up types of pictures 
suitable for file and where to look for 
them; lists some sources of free and 
low-cost pictures, posters, and other 
visual materials. 


Chapter 3 deals with trimming and 
mounting; what to do with outsize 
posters and maps; and filing for 
easy finding. 


Chapter 4 discusses permanent and 
temporary displays; the value of 
change; captions and labels; show- 
ing children’s work. 


Booklet gives lists of sources of art 
reproductions and study prints, 
supply houses, books by specialists 
for reference. 


if further interested— For booklet described above 80 YOU WANT TO START A 
PICTURE FILE write BRUCE MILLER, Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 50¢ postpaid. 


DISCOVER how quickly the lively, refreshing 
flavor of delicious Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum 
gives you a little lift. And see how the smooth 
chewing helps you relax. Just try it today. 











“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


(Films are 16mm sound, black-and- 
white, ““Classroom-tested,” and may be 
secured from local distributors. For 
those you are unable to locate a note 
to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded to the 
producers.) 


Miracle of the Trees (10 Min. 
color, International Film Bureau) 


By the miracle of time-lapse pho- 
tography winter branches perform 
their annual miracle. At branch tips 
buds fatten and unfold leaves and 
flowers, caught by the start-and- 
stop recording camera’s eye, so that 
the film, running continuously, 
speeds up the slow rhythm of nature 
to show in seconds what hours ac- 
complish. In the camera’s closer, 
longer look we find beauty and grace 
our eyes may miss. We see some buds 
bear flowers, some bear leaves, and 
some bear both. We see pollen-giving 
and pollen-receiving flowers on the 
same or on different trees. We see 
some flowers open before the leaves 





and some follow. 
elm, poplar, ash, maple, sycamore, 
linden, hickory, “tulip tree,” beech, 
The narrator’s interest- 
ing comment, well-selected back- 
ground music, and the beauty and 
wonder of the pictures make the film 
a delight for all. 


Examples show 


and ginkgo. 


Johnny Appleseed: Legend of 
Frontier Life (15 min. color also, 
Coronet ) 

Johnathan. Chapman, at the time 
of the American Revolution, had an 
orchard and cider mill on the banks 
of the Ohio. To pioneers heading 
west he gave apples, and seeds to plant, 
saying that a land with no apples was 
no fit place to take women and chil- 
dren. When he learned that pioneers 
had little time to tend orchards “John- 
ny Appleseed” knew what his life 
work was to be. Barefooted, with bible 
and sack of appleseeds, no gun, but 
hoe, spade, and axe, his cooking kettle 
on his head, Johnny went into the 
wilderness, wanting only that the 
world be a better place for man and 
animals. He is seen at home with wild 
animals, frontier people, Indians; he 
tells of meeting Boone and Lincoln. 
Nobody knew what hardships he en- 








CONFIDENCE 





practices. 


e . 
20th Century Typewriting 
6th Edition—By Lessenberry-Crawford 
The reliability of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING has led to its use in more schools 
than all competing books combined and its 


made recent adoptions. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 @ New Rochelle, N.Y. 
San Francisco3 @ Dallas 2 


That Has Built National Popularity 


Many thousands of teachers have learned that 
they can select and use 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING in its latest edition with 
the greatest of confidence and satisfaction. 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is many 
things to many people at the same time. It 
recognizes the many conditions under which 
typewriting is taught and the various levels 
of ability of students. It combines the best 
of the new practices with the best of the old 


popularity is still growing. The new sixth 
edition is adopted in all states that have made 


recent adoptions and in most cities that have 


@ Chicago 5 





dured, but when apple trees bloomed 
in the spring they knew where he’d 
been—helping more than 30 nurseries 
and 500 settlers plant orchards. John 
ny is seen as a kindly character in an 
authentic-appearing pioneer  back- 
ground in this pleasing legend-telling 
film. 


The Talking Car (14 Min. color 
also, American Automobile Assn. ) 
A red Chevvie, parked by the curb, 

surprises a boy and a girl by asking 

them about a safety demonstration 

As they talk, 


real life photographs show incidents 


they gave at school. 


illustrating safety practices includ- 
ing most of the important physical 
and psychological causes of accidents 
to pedestrians. specific 
suggestions, they show times to be 


Stressing 


extra careful—at night, when wor- 
ried or hurried, or not feeling well, 
when traffic is heaviest in after-school 
or vacation times, always remem- 
bering that not all drivers know or 
follow the rules. Near-accidents pic- 
ture walkers’ carelessness, emphasized 
by the car’s sprightly comments, and 
the sympathetic interest of the chil- 
dren’s pet dog, effectively helping the 
street accident-prone ages (9 years 
old and up) to note and remember. 








In Virginia. 


First» MERCHANTS 


NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“It’s News to Us” 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional inter- 
est to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation 
by the editor. You will want to check 
and compare these items with others to 
be found in your school supply store. 
if unable to find the products desired, 
your request for information will be 
orwarded to the producer. 


Goose Quill Pens A 


ecessity is revived for present-day 








colonial 


ngrossing of memorials, resolutions, 


stimonials, diplomas, scrolls and the 
like. Recommended for pen and ink 
irawings, art work, music writing, 
graceful, delicate and beautiful hand- 
Quills $1.00. (Lewis 
laser, Box 123, New Haven 1, 


riting. § 


onn.) 


Magic Marker has many uses in 
the classroom. Writes with a felt nib, 
makes lines of varied width from pen- 
stroke to brush-stroke size, and comes 
in the six primary colors plus black, 
brown and white. Writes on any sur- 
face—porous and non-porous — and 
its markings are completely wearproof 
The ink dries as fast 
1S you write and is impervious to heat 
Price 69¢. After the orig- 
inal six-months supply of ink is gone, 
refills for 25¢ can be attached to the 
long-lasting felt writing nib. Avail- 
and department 
(Speedry Products, Inc., 91- 
31 121st Street, Richmond Hill 18, 
N.. Ben 


nd waterproof. 


and cold. 


ible at stationery 


stores. 


Kiln Firing Stand is adjustable 
for pieces of any shape from tiny 


ead size up to 712” widths. Over- 
ize “wings” are available to hold 
jieces up to 12” width. The con- 


truction is of heavy-guage stainless 
teel and brass. (Kenneth F. Bates, 
East 194th St., Euclid 19, Ohio). 


Victor 16mm Sound Projector 
ffers a new easy 3-spot threading 
The film is simply placed 
ver the sound drum, through the 
ilm gate, and onto a single sprocket. 


ystem. 


Also new is the softly illuminated 
It’s simply 


matter of starting the motor, turn- 


inger-tip control panel. 


ng on the lamp, and adjusting the 
volume. Other new features 
nclude: reservoir for controlled lubri- 


ound 


ation; air-conditioned lamp en- 
closure making for longer lamp life; 


56% more light on screen with Mark 
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II Shutter; compensating film shoes 
to automatically adjust to varying 
film thicknesses and splices; and flat 
field lens for out-standing sharp-to- 
the-corner picture clarity. Classmate 
4 for small audiences; Assembly 10 
for medium-sized audiences; Sovereign 
25 for large audiences. (Victor Ani- 
matograph Corporation, Davenport, 
lowa) 


Circus Animal Cutouts offer pink 
elephants on your walls. Giant 22” 
cutouts include 7 and one 
clown, plus all the trimmings; candy- 
striped tent poles, yards of canopy and 
colorful balls. Can be applied directly 
to walls or mounted on cardboard for 
re-arrangement. Complete set $3.98. 
(Hollywood Artesian, 138 S. Western 
Avenue, Los Angeles 4, California) 


animals 


A Heating Control System is on 
the market for schools which gives 
teachers control over temperatures in 
their own classrooms and, at the same 
time, permits the principal to main- 
tain push-button supervision over con- 
ditions in all classrooms without leav- 
ing his office. This unique system also 
doubles as a fire alarm. The new equip- 
ment can be installed with most exist- 
temperature control 
systems in which individual classroom 
thermostats 
Honeywell Regulator Company.) 


ing pneumatic 


are used. (Minneapolis- 


Windmaker Pedestal Fans are 
ideal for school room use. The stand 
adjusts from § to 7% feet high. Fan 
blade sizes from 16 inches up. The 20 
inch model takes care of 30 or more 
students. A 40% discount to schools. 
(Phil Rich Fan Mfg. Co., Inc., 2900 
Carolina St., Houston 4, Texas.) 


Norge Appliance Plan _ for 
Schools. A complete line of modern 
home appliances for school home eco- 
nomics departments is now available 
at low cost through a school plan 
announced by the Norge Division of 
the Borg-Warner Corporation, Chi- 
cago. 

Features of the plan include a spe- 
cial school discount rate and replace- 
ment of Norge appliances at no extra 
cost with comparable newer models 
as they are released. 

To acquaint teachers and adminis- 
trators with the plan, Norge distri- 
butors have available folders contain- 
ing complete details. Further infor- 
mation is available by writing to 
Norge, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
54, Il. 


FOR THE BEST POSSIBLE 
[FOOD] SERVICE 


FOR COST CONTROL 
AT ITS BEST... 


this electric slicer gives you 60, 80, 
100 slices of cheese or canned meat 
from a five pound block. It’s ideal, too, 
for coleslaw, breads, meats, fruits or 
vegetables. Easy to clean and operate. 
And made by Hobart, of course. 





311 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19. VIRGINIA 








FREE 
Jo Jeachors 


using our handwriting texts 
Manuscript Writing 
Refresher Course—+ Lessons 
Supplies cost but $2.25, 
postpaid. 
Cursive Writing 
Refresher Course—6 lessons 
Supplies cost but $2.75, 


postpaid. 


Your lessons are furnished free. Our ex 
perts criticize them fiee and return to you 
Let us help you develop skill for use on 
blackboard and paper We also give you 
many helpful suggestions for everyday 
classroom use. Certificates issued if de 
sired. You will enjoy the work as many 
others have 


Write for enrollment cards 
direct to 
The Zaner-Bloser 
Company 


Columbus 8, Ohio 














VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. [4TH ST.. RICHMOND, VA. 


























DOLCOWAX 


FOR BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 


— 


mH“ IMPROVED SLIP-RESISTANCE 


Your school’s floors deserve the 
the finest finish—and DOLCO- 
WAX premium quality floor 
wax greatly improves the ap- 
pearance of classrooms, offices 
and halls. Its _ self-polishing 
lustre actually improves under 
trafic. Long-wearing service 
makes DOLCOWAX truly eco- 
nomical. May be used on any 
type of flooring. 


NOW, the safety element of 
SLIP-RESISTANCE has been 
“puilt into” DOLCOWAX. It 
is approved by Underwriters 
Laboratories as a slip-resistant 
wax. 


Easily applied, DOLCOWAX 
leaves a hard, durabie glossy 
film of long-lasting beauty— 
with anti-slip protection! 


Write for floor finish 
literature and see your 
DOLGE SERVICE 
MAN. 

















WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Paitteits Maded Plante 
MAKE MONEY. 


for Many Class Activities 


Thousands of school classes have found the easy 
way to EARN CASH, to finance group activities 
by the widely successful SUNSHINE FUND 
RAISING PLAN. Sell the Nationally Famous 
Christmas Assortment . exclusive quality 
cards - 21 for $1. Many other Sunshine Exclusive 
Box Assortments, Gift Wraps, Stationery, etc. 
Write for details on this winning Sunshine Plan, 
and sample cards on approval. 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Inc., Dept. ST-9 
Springfield 1, Mass. 








BORROW $50 TO $300 


You can Borrow the fast, convenient and easy way, 
Loans to Teachers on signature only, no co-signers, 
no endorsers, no mortgages. Friends, merchants or 
school board will not know you apply for loan. Re- 
pay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ment required on principal during payless summer 
months. Full details mailed in plain envelope. Mail 
this ad today. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE,DEPT, ¢ srunoioce, ALA. 


JUST YOUR 
SIGNATURE 
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GLANCES AT NEW 


Physics, The Story of Energy, H. EM 
METT BROWN and EDWARD e. 
SCHWACHTGEN. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 596 pages. Second 


Edition. $3.80. 


The organization of this text is based 
on man’s use of energy. The text begins 
with sound, a subject of immediate interest 
to students [his second edition includes 
3-D moving pictures, transistors, ultrahigh 
frequency TV, atomic submarines, and 
tape recorders, as well as a new ten-page 
glossary containing about 400 terms. End 
of-chapter materials are well balanced, con 


Things to Do 
Exercises for Ad 


sisting of Summaries, 


Questions, Problems, 


vanced Study, and References. 


Latin and the Romans, Book Two 
THORNTON JENKINS and ANTHON\ 
PELZER WAGENER 
pany, Boston, Mass. 586 pages 


Ginn and Com 


$3.60 

Exciting reading to make second-year 
Latin a vital, enjoyable study is found in 
this new edition of vivid stories of Roman 
heroes and memorable stories of great 
events from Roman history. The student 
studies Latin in the same way he studies 
English, with emphasis on reading for 
meaning. This book opens with a unit 
which tells the story of Aeneas in narra 
tive form providing an introduction to thx 


historical material which follows 


Economics and You, SOL HOLT and H 
I MCCRACKEN. Charles 
Sons, New York, N. Y. 
$3.48 


Scribner's 
550 pages 


Planned and written to give the student 
fundamental understanding of the Amzri- 
each subject begins with some 
point of interest to young people. Prob 
lems include all types of student activity 
including interviewing, measuring, obserxv- 
ing, recording, visiting and construci:on 
as well as reading. The author's purpose 
is to make students economically literate 
so that they may understand the business 


and industrial system under which they 


| live 


Things, FREDERICK L. FITZ 
PATRICK and THOMAS D. BAIN. Hen 
ry Holt and Company, New York 17 
N. Y $3.60. 


Living 


415 pages 
With definite emphasis on the function 


al materials of biology, this well illustrated 


| book will appeal to both the gifted and 


| sistance to traditional 


average student, while the typical non 
academic student who shows a great re 


formal science in 





struction, but who is interested in the 
world outside of his school, will find the 


textbook geared to his needs 


Enjoying Health, by EVELYN G. JONES 
i. Be Philadel 
phia, Penn. 434 Pages 


Lippincott Company 


To effect changes in health habits and 
attitudes, this book is organized around 
doing as an important part of class activi 
ty. The text is particularly adaptable for 
classes in which pupils and teachers plan 
together by 


discovering problems and 


seeking answers. Each chapter features a 


Picture Preview 


Creative Rhythmic Movement for Chil- 
dren, by GLADYS ANDREWS. Prentice 
Hall, Inc... New York 11, N.Y. $4.75 
[his book was written in response to 

continued requests for a single, direct 

comprehensive work on creative rhythmic 
movement, and is an outgrowth of the 
author's recognition of a child’s need to 
be active. The book is completely original 
in approach and is based on special re 
search and actual experience with many 


groups of children and teachers 


Modern Elementary Curriculum, 
REGAN. The Dryden Press. New York 
19, N.Y. $4.90 
With its practical, realistic, middle 


ground approach, this book offers a com 
prehensive analysis of the many aspects of 
curriculum. The student is neither over 
whelmed by needless detail nor frustrated 


by generalities. 


Neighbor Flap Foot, The City Plan- 
ning Frog, BILL EWALD, JR. and 
MERLE HENRICKSON Schu 
man, New York 21, N. Y. 56 pages 


) 


Henry 


S 50 

This story of Mickey and his Neigh 
borhood is for all citizens, big and small 
who would like to take a new look at 
their homes—through the eyes of a boy 


und a very wise frog 


Literature Old and New, 
ETHEL M. ORR, EVELYN T. HOLSTON 
and STELLA S. CENTER. Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons, New York, N. Y 


Exploring 


In preparing the Reading Today series 
the upper grades, the authors had a 
two-fold purpose: (1) to furnish read 
ing material that is both enjoyable and in 
formative, and (2) to supply well-organ 
ized exercises for the development of de- 
sirable reading skills and habits. And this 
book does just that. 
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Fairy Tales. Childhood fantasy is 
beautifully captured in Tales from 
Grimm and Andersen, a new series of 
seven filmstrips in COLOR released 
by The Jam Handy Organization. 

Preserving the original flavor of 

‘se universally loved Fairy Tales, 

series tells with warmth and 
vivacity the stories of: 
The Shoemaker and the Elves 
The Wolf and the Seven Little 
Kids 
Rapunzel 

4. The Frog Prince 

5. Spindle, Shuttle and Needle 

6. Hans Clodhopper 
The Princess on the Pea 

The primary teacher will find many 

es for Tales from Grimm and An- 

rsen. They offer children the sheer 
enjoyment of storytelling, while fos- 

ring an appreciation for literature. 
[hey encourage oral expression and 
rrovide a basis for dramatic play. 

The seven COLOR filmstrips in this 

ries are sold in an attractive book- 

pe kit box for $31.50. Individual 
$4.75. Tales from 
jrimm and Andersen may be pur- 
iased from The Jam Handy Organ- 
ition, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit 11, Michigan. 


himstrips are 


Just For Fun 

A boy asked to be excused from 
physical education class because he 
had “‘athletic feet.” 

The general science class was con- 
cluding a unit on superstitions. It 
was generally agreed after a lively 
discussion that most superstitions are 
based on unsound theory if studied 
from a scientific approach. At the 
conclusion of the period the teacher 
settled back in his chair with an air 
of admiration for the reasoning abil- 
ities of his miniature scientists. Cas- 
ually he remarked to one of the less 
eager members seated toward the rear 
of the room, “What is that you have 
tied around your neck?” 

He uncoiled himself and drawled 
softly, “They are nutmegs, they keep 
me from catching the asthma.” 


Mary asked the teacher how to 
spell flower. “Which?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Flour barrel”, replied the child. 
F-l-o-u-r spelled the teacher. In a 
little while the teacher received a 
letter from Mary in which she said, 
“I was a flour barrel at my friend’s 
funeral.” 
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Service 


Paper Ruling 


DIAL 3-1881 


RICHMOND 19, “te 





Complete 
Printing and Binding 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 


Complete Binding Equipment 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 











VIRGINIA 








J. L. Edwards, Jr. 


School Furniture 


and Supplies 
Driver, Virginia 


We carry a complete line of 
Art materials, papers, and Educa- 
tional materials. 
guaranteed. 


Please write for catalog. 


Prompt service 
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THE ASKING 


Yours FOR 


Advertisers in the Virginia Journal 
of Education offer you the new ideas in 
equipment, supplies, books and gen- 
eral teaching aids. 
offerings regularly. Order at once, so 
that you will be certain of getting what 
you want before it is out of print. If 
you write directly to the advertiser. 
material will reach you more prompt- 
ly. For ease in ordering several items. 
use the coupon below. 


l. 


Watch for these 


How to Travel by Train—a~ 
basic information guide for the 
railroad traveler. Especially de- 
signed for those with little per- 
sonal experience in train travel, 
this “how-to” booklet is also full 
of reminder tips for those already 
experienced in getting the most 
out of rail transportation. (Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. ) 
Posture Posters set of 7—de- 
signed for use in the classroom to 
assist teachers in 
healthful posture. 
Seating Company) 
Creative Crafts with Crayola 
A 32-page book of ideas on how 
to make useful gifts, party games, 
invitations, and many other ar- 
ticles—all of which the busy 
teacher can use or adapt for her 
own classes. (Binney & Smith 
Company) 
New Aids to Help Teach Men- 
strual Hygiene Indicate quan- 
tity desired of each number. 
(Personal Products Corporation ) 
1. Growing up and Liking it. A 
booklet for teen-age girls. 
2. Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered. A booklet for pre- 
adolescent girls. 


maintaining 
(American 


™N 


Much Easier When 
A. booklet 


fully matured girls. 


3. It’s So 
You Know. for 

Educational Portfol’o on Men- 

strual Hygiene. A complete 
teaching kit. 

5. How Shall I Tell My Daugh- 
ter? A booklet for mothers. 

6. A free preview of the new 


film “Molly Grows Up” 


. You’re a Young Lady Now 


and Very Personally Yours 
are two free booklets on menstru- 
ation for different age 
Indicate number desired for class- 
room distribution. (International 
Products Corpora- 


groups. 


Cellucotton 

tion) 

§. You're a Young Lady Now is 
especially written for girls 9 
to 12. It explains menstrua- 
tion as a normal part of life; 
tells a girl how to take care of 
herself when that day does 
arrive. 

6. Very Personally Yours. This 
booklet is for girls 12 or over. 
Its 
presentation of accurate, scien- 
tific facts has won wide ac- 


simple, straight-forward 


claim. 
Fund Raising Plan for 
Schools and Organizations. 
Includes samples on approval of 
Christmas card box assortments, 
folder and complete details of 
money-making plan for schools 
and organizations. (Sunshine Art 
Studios) 
Catalog. Well illustrated cata- 
logs on Auditorium Seating; Lab- 
Equipment; Church 
Classroom Furniture 
Indi- 


oratory 
Furniture; 
and Laboratory Furniture. 
cate which catalog is desired. 
(Southern Desk Company) 


















Name 
Subject 
School Name 
School Address 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Ilinois 

Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
sired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number 
circled. 


3. 2. 3. 4, 


Available in school 
year of 1954-55 only 


I indicate quantity de- 


6. We 9. 
State... . Fivgiete. ss... 
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DEODOROMA 


PLEASANT, EFFECTIVE DEODORIZING 





Takes only a 
few seconds... and then 


ALL SET 
FOR 90 DAYS 


Slipping a Deodoroma refill 
into the smart, tidy - looking 
Dolge Diffuseur is all that is 
necessary to insure a pleasant, 
agreeable atmosphere in your 
lavatory—for a good long time. 

Deodoroma refills are dense, 
structurally strong and durable. 


They come in three bracing 
aromas—rose, mew-mown hay, 
ced-o-san. 


Deodoroma Crystals for spot 
deodorizing are also available, in 
these same three aromas. The 
crystals come in _ sprinkler-top 
cans or in bulk. Urinal Blocks, 
in ced-o-san only, are supplied 
eight to the box. 

Consult your 

DOLGE SERVICE MAN 


or write for Folder EDJ-1044 


epenitahle 





























of Maps, Globes and Charts 


I shall be glad to bring a full 
complement of samples to your 
school. Nystrom publishes ma- 
terials for Geography, History, 
Health, Science, Biology, Alge- 
bra, Language and Literature. 


GEORGE 0. DAVIS 


Box 3241 University Station 
Charlottesville 


Virginia Representative 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
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And need not be taut . . . at The Bank of Virginia! There’s a 














friendly welcome here for you particularly. Almost from the day 
this bank opened it has recognized the integrity of your profession 
by creating special services for teachers, and especially seeking 


their banking business. 


The record of the thousands of teachers who have been and 
are our customers has been such that we invite you to bring your 
financial problems, plans or projects to us for discussion at any 


time. We like to serve teachers. 





’ We admire the job you teachers are doing. 





Our checking, savings, safe deposit and loan departments all 


welcome you to The Bank of Virginia . . . the bank that created 






special services, and a special welcome, for teachers. 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Richmond ¢ Petersburg * Roanoke * Norfolk * Portsmouth * Newport News 





